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The 

Spanish 

Heritage 


The  island  now  called  Puerto  Rico  has  played 
many  roles  in  history  since  Christopher  Columbus 
stopped  there  in  1493  to  take  on  fresh  water  dur- 
ing his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World. 

To  Columbus,  the  little  island  was  an  insig- 
nificant link  in  the  island  chain  flung  across  the 
mouth  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  He  chronicled  it  as 
just  another  of  the  many  possessions  he  was  ac- 
cumulating under  the  flag  of  Spain.  When  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon  returned  fifteen  years  later  as  its 
first  governor,  he  called  it  "an  isle  of  bliss,"  and 
after  a  fatal  venture  to  Florida  his  remains  were 
returned  for  burial  on  his  blissful  isle.  Later  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  history  cast  the  island  in  an 
embattled  role  and  another  Spanish  governor  de- 
scribed its  military  fortifications  as  "the  strongest 
that  his  majestie  hath  in  all  the  Indies."  One  hun- 
dred years  after  its  discovery,  when  the  artist 
Theodore  de  Bry  portrayed  it  for  the  benefit  of 
European  nobility,  he  saw  its  naked  inhabitants 
possessed  by  female  demons  and  seeking  the 
civilized  hand  of  Spain. 

As  time  passed,  the  little  island's  strategic  po- 
sition at  the  gateway  to  the  Caribbean  inspired  a 
new  description,  "Key  to  the  Indies,"  and  later  the 
romantic  "Crossroads  of  the  Caribbean."  Today  it 
is  termed  a  "social  workshop  and  clearing  house" 
to  describe  the  island's  leadership  in  peaceful  so- 
cial change. 
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Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  put  ashore  at  San  Juan  Bay  in  1508  commanding 
fifty  soldiers  with  hopes  of  finding  gold  and  plans  for  colonizing  the  island. 
He  found  the  peaceful  Arawak  Indians  living  there  easy  to  subdue  and 
parceled  many  of  them  out  to  his  soldiers  as  laborers  and  concubines.  But 
the  search  for  gold  proved  disappointing,  so  Ponce  left  for  other  golden 
shores.  The  colonists  turned  to  farming  and  fortifying  the  entrance  to  San 
Juan  harbor.  Both  these  efforts  were  to  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
island's  character. 
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On  the  farms,  the  rigors  of  forced  labor  under  Spanish  overseers  killed 
most  of  the  Arawaks,  whose  hammock-swinging,  tobacco-smoking  habits 
poorly  suited  them  for  daily  toil  in  the  fields.  Slaves  were  imported  from 
Africa  and,  although  they  did  little  to  solve  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  dur- 
ing the  following  centuries,  they  did  fuse  into  the  island's  broad  blend  of 
racial  strains. 

As  Spain  entered  the  desperate  struggle  to  defend  her  new  Caribbean 
colonies  against  the  fleets  of  her  traditional  European  foes,  there  was  ample 
need  for  the  protection  offered  by  San  Juan  harbor.  Bastions  of  stone  were 
piled  up  to  command  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  bay.  La  Fortaleza  was 
completed  in  1540,  and  fifty  years  later  the  massive  ramparts  of  El  Morro 
were  erected,  creating  a  refuge  for  treasure-laden  galleons  returning  to 
Spain  from  Mexico  and  the  Main.  While  farmers  on  the  island  battled 
fierce  invasions  of  the  cannibalic  Carib  Indians  coming  from  islands  to  the 
south,  the  garrison  at  San  Juan  faced  onslaughts  from  French,  English, 
and  Dutch  raiders  on  the  northern  coast. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  attacked  El  Morro  soon  after  its  completion  in  1595, 
his  mind  fixed  on  thirty-five  tons  of  gold  and  silver  stacked  in  La  Fortaleza 
awaiting  shipment  to  Spain.  The  deadly  fire  from  El  Morro's  guns  smashed 
into  his  own  cabin,  riddled  his  fleet,  and  drove  him  back  into  the  ocean. 
Drake's  boast  that  he  would  take  his  sailors  to  "places  far  more  wealthy 
and  easier  to  be  gotten"  was  both  a  sensible  appraisal  of  the  island's  meager 
resources  and  a  tribute  to  the  accuracy  of  Spanish  cannoneers. 

Three  years  after  the  rout  of  Drake,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  appeared 
off  the  coast  aboard  his  Scourge  of  Malice  with  a  fleet  of  nineteen  ships. 
El  Morro's  garrison  was  crippled  with  dysentery  and  the  canny  earl,  at- 
tacking from  the  land  rather  than  the  sea,  overran  the  fort.  His  distinction 
as  the  first  and  last  foreigner  to  occupy  the  fort  during  four  hundred  years 
of  Spanish  rule  was  cut  short  by  the  same  disease  that  had  assured  his 
victory.  Five  months  after  the  garrison  fell,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  with- 
drew his  ailing  troops  and  sailed  for  England. 

From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain's  policy  of  colonizing 
the  New  World  while  draining  it  of  gold  was  beset  by  increasing  difficul- 
ties. Corsairs  roamed  the  shipping  routes  of  the  Spanish  Main,  preying  on 
her  ships  and  increasing  the  importance  of  the  haven  at  San  Juan.  At  the 
same  time,  since  the  city  was  forced  to  trade  only  with  Spanish  vessels, 
legitimate  commerce  dwindled  there  while  illicit  commerce  in  other  parts 
of  the  island  was  active  and  even  prosperous.  Smuggling  flourished  in 
coves  along  the  unguarded  seacoast  where  free-booters  exchanged  cloth 
and  slaves  for  fruit,  tobacco,  and  animals.  As  a  counter-measure  Spain 
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licensed  privateers  to  seize  the  cargoes  of  her  foes,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Puerto  Rico  had  become  a  major  privateering  base  in 
the  Caribbean. 

A  final,  fruitless  assault  of  El  Morro  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  1797 
closed  three  centuries  of  sporadic  warfare  over  possession  of  the  bastion. 
The  little  island  entered  peacefully  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Spain's 
exclusivist  trade  policy  that  had  provoked  so  much  trouble  was  changed 
to  allow  commerce  with  the  outside  world,  and  immigration  bars  were 
dropped.  Swashbuckling  pirate  attacks  were  replaced  by  religious  and  po- 
litical refugees  from  Europe  and  the  Americas.  To  the  predominantly 
Spanish  and  African  strains  on  the  island  were  added  English,  Irish,  Ital- 
ian, French,  Dutch,  American,  and  more  Spanish.  The  economy  and 
the  population  grew  rapidly.  While  the  island  had  given  freedom  and 
shelter  to  runaway  slaves  as  far  back  as  1664,  few  large  slave  plantations 
developed — a  1765  census  showed  5000  slaves  out  of  45,000  inhabitants 
— and  there  was  little  stir  as  slavery  was  gradually  abolished  between  1866 
and  1873. 

By  1897,  under  persistent  pressure  from  political  leaders  on  the  island, 
Spain  granted  a  Charter  of  Autonomy  giving  Puerto  Ricans  a  measure  of 
authority  and  freedom  to  run  their  own  affairs.  One  year  later,  the  United 
States  took  the  island  as  a  prize  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  releasing 
the  grip  of  Spain  and  casting  the  islanders  into  a  new  era  of  trouble  and 
promise. 
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Today,  remnants  of  the  island's  colorful  history  languish  quietly  behind 
the  palm  trees.  The  ramparts  of  El  Morro  are  silent  and  the  empty  eye  of 
the  sentry  post  sights  no  hostile  sail. 

In  coral  caverns  in  the  northern  coast,  where  white  waves  crash  and 
sigh  through  the  labyrinths,  strange  symbols  were  etched  on  the  walls  by 
Indians  who  worshiped  there  centuries  ago.  Sinister  coconut  masks,  per- 
haps originally  designed  to  frighten  invaders,  are  still  being  fashioned 
by  craftsmen  in  scattered  parts  of  the  island. 
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Since  its  discovery,  Puerto  Rico  has  been  of  critical  importance  in  the 
Caribbean,  defending  itself  against  the  best  pirates  in  the  business  and 
sheltering  refugees  from  half  the  globe.  The  inheritance  left  from  these 
and  other  roles  is  now  being  examined  by  the  Institute  for  Puerto  Rican 
Culture  and  fused  with  the  present  life  of  the  island.  The  Institute  is 
searching  beyond  the  legends  to  find  the  realities  of  this  inheritance. 

In  an  office  crammed  with  artifacts,  research  publications,  and  posters 
announcing  plays,  concerts,  and  exhibitions,  the  Institute's  director,  an- 
thropologist Ricardo  Alegria,  told  me  about  his  program. 

"It's  been  our  purpose  to  study,  preserve,  and  enrich  our  culture.  By  in- 
vestigating what  our  history  offers  us,  by  preserving  and  restoring  it,  we 
enrich  our  present  culture.  This  is  a  dynamic  process — the  culture  growing 
out  of  our  past  and  into  our  future. 

"For  instance,  the  first  house  we  restored  here  in  Old  San  Juan  demon- 
strates how  these  old  places  can  be  used  as  modern  shops  without  the  need 
for  plate-glass  windows  and  chromium  trimmings.  El  Convento,  formerly  a 
convent,  has  been  converted  into  a  luxury  hotel  but  retains  the  leisurely 
pace  and  aura  of  the  past.  This  program  to  restore  old  buildings  in  San 
Juan  has  given  the  town  new  possibilities.  Here  is  a  community  of  great 
architectural  value  that  was  becoming  a  slum  and  is  now  evolving  into  a 
unique  residential  and  business  development. 

"Of  course,  we  are  aware  that  our  culture  is  a  humble  one,  not  to  be 
compared  with  many  that  are  larger  and  older.  But  we  do  know  that  a 
distinct  cultural  flavor  exists  here  which  is  felt  by  us  and  those  who  visit 
our  island.  And  we  notice  that  when  we  probe  and  reveal  our  history,  with 
its  literature,  arts,  and  folklore,  a  sense  of  pride  and  identity  emerges  in 
our  people." 
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The 

Dark 

Years 


Puerto  Rico's  present  state  of  culture  and  prosperity  was  not  reached  eas- 
ily. She  entered  the  twentieth  century  on  a  road  leading  into  the  shadows 
of  despair.  Spanish  rule  was  often  corrupt  and  seldom  enlightened,  nor  did 
the  new  American  rulers  who  stepped  ashore  in  the  summer  of  1898  know 
or  care  much  about  the  island's  problems.  American  inexperience  at  han- 
dling colonial  affairs  and  the  gulf  of  indifference  separating  the  tiny  island 
from  her  giant  master  on  the  mainland  forced  the  islanders  into  an  abyss 
of  misery.  An  American  military  government  was  set  up  that  swept  away 
the  limited  freedoms  won  from  Spain  with  such  great  difficulty.  A  few 
mainland  profiteers  reorganized  the  island  economy  around  a  single  luxury 
crop,  sugar  cane,  that  seemed  to  draw  the  sap  from  the  very  men  who  cut 
it  down. 

Other  troubles  haunted  the  island.  Her  population  swelled  faster  than 
the  economy  could  support  it.  Hurricane  San  Felipe  howled  across  the  is- 
land in  1928,  wiping  out  the  coffee  crops  of  the  small  farmers  and  splinter- 
ing their  trees  as  well.  A  few  years  later,  the  world  depression  of  the  1930s 
descended  on  the  land  and  hope  dwindled  toward  extinction. 

Along  with  the  troubles,  however,  came  some  progress.  The  Americans, 
for  all  their  ineptness,  were  by  no  means  harsh  rulers.  Their  early  reforms 
testify  to  this.  They  opened  the  island  to  long-suppressed  freedom  of  wor- 
ship and  freedom  of  the  press.  They  set  up  public  health  and  education 
systems  throughout  the  island.  The  first  act  of  the  American  Congress 
dealing  with  Puerto  Rico,  the  Foraker  Act  of  1900,  was  a  just  one  in  its 
economic  provisions,  although  miserable  in  its  political  restrictions.  Eco- 
nomically, it  established  free  trade  with  the  continent  and  exempted  the 
islanders  from  Federal  taxation.  Politically,  it  replaced  the  military  gov- 
ernment with  a  civilian  one,  although  everybody  in  it  from  the  governor 
to  members  of  the  upper  legislature  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  thus  offering  the  people  much  less  political  independence 
than  they  had  achieved  under  the  Spanish  Charter  of  Autonomy.  And  it 
did  not,  as  many  patriots  had  hoped,  set  the  island  on  the  path  to  Ameri- 
can statehood. 
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Intelligent  and  impassioned  Puerto  Rican  leaders  began  their  long  bat- 
tle to  turn  the  tide  of  events.  Luis  Muhoz-Rivera,  representing  the  island 
in  Washington  as  he  had  in  Madrid,  played  a  brilliant  role  until  his  death 
in  1916,  provoking  passage  of  the  Jones  Act  which  became  law  in  1917. 
The  Jones  Act  extended  American  citizenship  to  Puerto  Ricans  and  took 
another  short  step  toward  political  self-rule.  As  Americans  matured  in 
their  ability  to  understand  the  island's  problems,  sympathetic  governors 
such  as  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  and  Rexford  Guy  Tugwell  entered  the 
struggle.  The  Jones  Act  was  finally  amended  in  1947,  permitting  the  is- 
landers to  elect  their  own  governor  and  in  1950  Public  Law  600  cleared 
the  way  for  complete  self-government.  By  referendum  in  1952,  the  Puerto 
Ricans  adopted  a  new  Constitution  and  achieved  commonwealth  status. 

During  this  struggle  for  recognition  of  their  democratic  rights,  a  major 
argument  arose  among  the  intellectuals  of  the  island :  should  they  seek  the 
road  to  statehood  or  the  one  to  independence?  By  the  time  the  economy 
was  foundering  in  the  depression  of  the  1930s,  this  issue  grew  large 
enough  to  divide  the  leaders  into  two  bitter  camps,  obscuring  other  solu- 
tions that  might  lead  the  people  out  of  their  dilemma.  At  this  point,  Luis 
Munoz-Marin,  son  of  the  patriot  Munoz-Rivera,  entered  politics,  winning 
a  Senate  seat  in  the  1932  election.  His  appearance  marked  a  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  the  island. 

Some  say  the  people  awaited  the  emergence  of  a  figure  like  Munoz; 
others  say  he  was  fortunate  to  arrive  at  a  crucial  point  in  history.  Either 
way,  it  was  a  fortunate  convergence  of  man  and  history  for  the  embattled 
islanders.  For  Munoz  not  only  felt  deeply  about  the  plight  of  his  people, 
he  also  understood  the  temper  of  the  mainland  where  he  had  spent  many 
years.  As  a  young  senator,  Mufioz  took  up  the  fight  for  independence  with 
a  vigor  that  embroiled  him  in  a  struggle  with  the  leadership  of  his  own 
party,  and  he  was  expelled  in  1936.  The  next  few  years  were  prophetic 
ones  for  Munoz,  for  when  he  returned  to  the  political  arena  in  1938  he 
had  decided  to  put  aside  the  dogmatic  argument  of  statehood  versus  inde- 
pendence in  favor  of  the  practical  one  of  food  and  social  justice.  In  his 
campaign  he  bypassed  the  question,  "How  would  you  like  to  starve?"  and 
proposed  to  "work  from  where  we  are,  rather  than  making  grand  plans 
about  where  we  want  to  get." 

Recently,  Munoz  described  those  days  to  me  this  way:  "The  only  natural 
resources  we  had  were  land,  people,  and  hope.  Back  in  the  thirties,  we 
didn't  even  have  hope.  The  people  trembled  before  their  problems  and  a 
man's  vote  could  be  bought  for  two  dollars.  We  sought  to  create  hope.  In 
that  first  campaign  of  1940  we  got  only  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  vote — 
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although  we  won  because  there  were  three  parties  participating.  But  in  the 
next  election,  sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  people  backed  us  up  on  the  basis 
of  our  record.  They  saw  that  their  votes  counted,  that  democracy  could 
be  made  to  work.  And  their  hope  became  one  of  the  greatest  forces  respon- 
sible for  our  success." 

With  the  election  of  Mufioz  and  his  Popular  Democratic  followers,  the 
dark  years  came  to  a  close  and  a  quiet  revolution  spread  over  the  island. 
Land  and  tax  reforms  were  put  into  law  and  into  action.  Operation  Boot- 
strap began  the  job  of  building  the  economy.  Later,  Operation  Common- 
wealth resulted  in  the  creating  of  commonwealth  status  in  1952,  with 
Puerto  Ricans  becoming  United  States  citizens  in  an  "associated  free 
state,"  governing  their  own  internal  affairs,  electing  their  own  officials,  and 
passing  their  own  laws.  In  1955,  Operation  Serenity  began  as  Governor 
Mufioz  called  for  "an  attempt  to  give  to  economic  effort  and  political  free- 
dom objectives  that  can  commend  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  man  in  its 
function  as  leader  of — rather  than  servant  to — the  economic  processes." 

WhUe  the  quiet  revolution  was  not  without  its  troubles — and  is  not  yet 
over — it  has  produced  remarkable  results.  The  early  rallying  cry,  "Manos 
a  la  obra,"  remains  the  spirit  of  today.  It  means  simply,  "Let's  get  on  with 
the  job." 
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Mountain 
Town 


A  visit  to  a  mountain  town,  where  the  gentle  flavors  of  the  past  mingle 
daily  with  the  taste  of  modern  life,  serves  as  a  fine  introduction  to  the  is- 
land and  its  people.  Barranquitas,  a  town  of  about  5000  people  tucked  into 
the  rich  foliage  of  the  central  mountains,  is  typically  Puerto  Rican  in  its 
blend  of  past  and  present.  The  people  of  the  surrounding  countryside  still 
make  their  living  from  the  soil.  Even  before  the  town  was  founded  in 
1804,  they  lived  by  the  ways  of  the  dark  red  earth  and  the  clouds  scudding 
south  on  the  trade  winds. 

Nowadays,  an  industrial  tide  has  entered  the  town  and  the  people  are 
learning  the  nature  of  new  machines,  reinforced  concrete,  and  canned 
goods.  Since  1955,  when  manufacturing  income  surpassed  income  from 
agriculture  on  the  island,  the  path  of  change  has  been  yndeniable.  As  in- 
dustry thrives,  and  the  raising  of  tobacco,  coffee,  and  cattle  becomes  more 
efficient,  many  people  leave  the  soil  to  become  mechanics,  shopkeepers, 
and  factory  workers.  Whether  remaining  in  the  countryside  or  joining  the 
drift  down  the  mountains  to  urban  centers,  the  people  are  a  part  of  a 
dynamic  new  way  of  life  on  the  island. 
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The  green  mountain  theater  for  this  changing  way  of  hfe  remains  as  it 
has  for  centuries.  Roads  entering  Barranquitas  burrow  through  rich  foh- 
age.  Sunhght  plays  on  the  fringe  of  the  flamboyant,  and  the  fragile  leaf  of 
the  banana  palm  shelters  the  fruit  of  a  principal  mountain  harvest. 

Tobacco  thrives  in  the  highland  valleys  surrounding  the  town.  Gauze 
canopies  protect  tender  young  plants  from  sun  and  thunderstorm.  Later, 
the  matured  leaves  are  hung  to  cure  in  huge  barns  that  dot  the  landscape. 
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In  town,  countryside  tranquility  falls  away.  A 
mixture  of  tempos  appears  on  every  hand  as  the 
old  and  the  new  live  together.  There  is  a  bustle  of 
traffic.  Tooting  horns  awaken  the  sleeping  dog, 
and  sounds  of  construction  join  the  cry  of  the 
chicken  seller.  The  chrome  trim  of  a  pubhc  taxi 
frames  a  timeless  cradle  of  mother  and  child.  And 
the  game  of  dominoes  survives  alongside  a  reli- 
gious procession. 
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The  children  and  the  working  men  are  key  figures  in  the  life  of  Bar- 
ranquitas,  as  they  are  everywhere  on  the  island.  Two  remarkable  statistics 
show  the  islanders'  concern  for  the  future  of  their  children:  about  one- 
third  of  the  budget  is  spent  on  education,  and  about  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation attends  school.  In  school,  the  children  are  neat  and  earnest,  most 
of  them  wearing  uniforms  designed  to  make  each  equally  attractive  re- 
gardless of  family  income.  They  are,  indeed,  a  symbol  of  the  hopes  of  fond 
parents. 

After  school,  many  of  the  children  linger  in  the  plaza  where  they  study, 
promenade,  and  perhaps  flirt  a  little  before  going  home.  There,  family 
chores  are  expected  of  them  at  a  surprisingly  tender  age,  developing  a 
typically  Puerto  Rican  sense  of  individual  responsibility  early  in  life.  Some 
of  the  enterprising  children  at  the  outskirts  of  town  make  carritos,  little 
carts,  to  haul  fruits  and  vegetables  into  town  or  building  materials  into  the 
countryside. 
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Whether  he  is  crushing  stone  or  honing  his  machete,  the  durable  coun- 
try man,  the  jibaro  ( HEE-bah-ro ) ,  is  the  backbone  of  the  working  com- 
munity. In  the  days  when  the  island  was  called  the  "Poorhouse  of  the 
Caribbean,"  he  was  poorest  of  the  poor.  And  when  present  Governor  Luis 
Mufioz-Marin  aroused  his  hopes  in  the  1940s,  the  jiberos  voted  to  sweep 
Munoz  and  his  program  into  power. 

The  jibaro  is  a  proud  and  hospitable  man.  Traditionally,  his  community 
has  been  an  elaborate  family,  complete  with  godfathers  and  baby-sitting 
grandmothers.  Within  this  group  he  has  managed  to  survive  the  rigors  of 
seasonal  unemployment  and  hurricane  destruction. 

These  days,  he  is  learning  to  join  the  larger  community  of  his  neighbors 
and  solve  problems  his  family  can  no  longer  manage.  Foremost  among 
them  is  the  building  of  storm-proof  concrete  houses,  roads  to  get  his  crops 
to  market  and  his  children  to  school,  and  reservoirs  and  pipelines  for  the 
pure  water  that  can  be  pumped  from  government  aqueducts  now  lacing 
the  island. 
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Pure  water,  free  from  the  contamination  that  has  plagued  country  peo- 
ple for  years,  is  essential  to  the  changing  life  of  the  countryside.  At  a  town 
near  Barranquitas,  a  government  expert,  a  driller,  and  the  mayor  discuss 
the  solemn  importance  of  water  from  a  new  well. 

New  homes,  built  as  self-help  projects,  continue  to  spread  across  the 
island.  Teams  of  jibaros  work  in  their  spare  time,  willingly  lend  their 
strong  backs  and  deft  hands  to  the  job  of  building  homes  for  their  families. 
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In  the  evening,  as  the  final  child  treks  homeward  from  the  last  school 
bus,  homework  on  head,  the  jibaro  brings  out  his  guitar  to  sing  of  his 
mountains,  his  troubles,  and  his  loves. 
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Democracy 

at 
Work 


Eliseo  Castillo  is  a  dedicated  young  man  who  works  in  the  north  as  a 
group  organizer  for  the  Division  of  Community  Education.  His  job  is  to 
help  his  neighbors  learn  the  meaning  of  democracy  in  action,  a  curious 
mission  for  a  government  employee  since  he  is  encouraging  them  to  work 
out  their  own  problems  rather  than  expect  the  government  to  do  it  for 
them.  His  work  is  clearly  described  in  a  preamble  to  the  law  creating  the 
Division  in  1949:  "The  object  is  to  provide  the  good  hand  of  our  popular 
culture  with  the  tool  of  a  basic  education.  ...  In  practice  this  will  mean 
giving  to  the  community  the  wish,  the  tendency,  and  the  way  of  making 
use  of  its  own  aptitudes  for  the  solution  of  many  of  its  own  problems  of 
health,  education,  cooperation,  and  social  life  through  the  action  of  the 
community  itself.  .  .  ." 
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Eliseo's  neighbors,  the  vecinos,  need  no  introduction  to  the  personal 
ways  of  democratic  life.  They  stand  with  dignity,  respect  one  another,  and 
have  an  easy  way  of  getting  along  together.  His  job  is  to  show  the  vecinos 
how  to  bring  this  personal  spirit  into  democratic  group  action.  As  the  vet- 
eran director  of  the  Division,  Fred  Wale,  points  out,  "Our  central  concern 
is  that,  without  meeting  together  where  listening  is  as  important  as  speak- 
ing, there  can  be  no  democratic  growth.  Our  program  is  not  a  baby  public- 
works  project.  We  are  interested  in  a  building  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men,  not  in  a  recreation  center  in  the  middle  of  a  playground." 

Eliseo's  training  to  build  "in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men"  was  based  on 
a  critical  self-examination  of  his  own  role  as  he  studied  the  patterns  of 
social  and  economic  forces  at  work  on  the  island.  Now,  with  the  fifty  other 
group  organizers  in  the  Division — an  otherwise  diverse  crew  of  former 
college  graduates,  bus  drivers,  farmers,  and  cane-cutters — Eli  shares  at 
least  two  qualities :  a  deep  devotion  to  the  task  and  an  ability  to  work  with 
all  kinds  of  people. 
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Along  with  his  training,  Eh  is  equipped  with 
the  Division's  films,  booklets,  and  posters  designed 
to  attract  the  interest  of  the  vecinos  and  form  the 
basis  for  discussion  groups.  These  films  (some 
are  international  prize-winners)  often  pose  ques- 
tions that  stimulate  discussion  without  providing 
specific  solutions,  which  are  left  for  the  group  to 
decide. 

Twice  a  month  his  familiar  jeep,  packed  with 
lights,  movie  projector,  and  loudspeaker,  bounces 
into  one  of  his  communities  sprinkled  across  the 
mountainsides  with  no  nucleus  of  plaza  or  meet- 
ing place.  Eli  visits  the  homes  of  well-to-do  and 
poor  alike,  telling  them  about  the  subject  of  the 
evening  program  and  using  his  loudspeaker  to 
announce  the  program  to  isolated  homes  beyond 
reach.  Sometimes  gay,  sometimes  serious,  his 
talks  draw  out  the  daily  concerns  of  his  people 
and  possibly  an  additional  subject  for  the  discus- 
sions that  evening. 
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A  knowledge  of  the  social  currents  that  roll  across  the  island  is  impor- 
tant in  Eli's  work.  He  understands,  for  example,  the  changing  role  of 
women  as  the  stanch  rural  patriarchy  slowly  gives  way  under  modern 
pressures.  Many  women  are  now  working  outside  the  home  and  are  hav- 
ing more  to  say  about  affairs  in  their  community.  Knowing  this,  Eli  spends 
much  of  his  time  talking  to  mothers,  especially  about  their  favorite  topic, 
their  children.  Having  three  children  of  his  own,  Eli  knows  how  important 
it  is  to  pause  in  his  rounds  to  read  a  child  a  story  from  the  portable  li- 
brary he  has  placed  in  each  community  or  to  play  clown  for  some  happy 
small  fry. 
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Eli,  of  course,  runs  into  some  opposition  dur- 
ing his  rounds.  Most  of  it  is  based  on  the  notion 
either  that  the  government  is  intruding  and  tell- 
ing the  vecino  what  to  do,  or,  conversely,  that 
projects  discussed  at  the  meetings  should  be  gov- 
ernment work  and  the  vecinos  should  take  no 
responsibility  to  help  themselves.  Eli  wastes  no 
time  in  pointing  out  that  it  is  the  vecinos  them- 
selves who  are  making  all  the  decisions,  even  the 
decision  to  meet  at  all,  and  that  he  is  there  pri- 
marily to  see  that  everyone  gets  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  views. 
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He  meets  an  enterprising  young  farmer  who 
has  started  a  chicken  farm  with  extra  money 
earned  repairing  his  neighbor's  television  sets  and 
who  feels  superior  to  them.  He  sees  nothing  to 
gain  from  going  to  the  meetings.  Eli  talks  with 
him  about  his  chicken  business,  then  suggests  that 
the  current  group  discussions  on  piping  fresh 
water  into  the  houses  of  the  community  might 
interest  the  young  farmer,  who  must  carry  all  his 
water  up  to  his  farm  from  the  public  tap. 

In  his  tiny  store,  an  old  man  complains  to  Eli 
that  the  meetings  detract  from  his  role  as  an  influ- 
ential citizen  in  the  area.  Eli  listens  at  length. 
When  the  old  man  claims  that  the  meetings  should 
be  held  at  his  home,  Eli  suggests  he  come  to  the 
meeting  that  night  and  propose  the  idea. 
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As  Director  Wale  has  said,  the  meeting  is  at  the  heart  of  Eh's  work. 
It  is  here  the  vecinos  express  their  ideas  and  bring  them  into  action.  Eh 
makes  sure  that  discussions  are  full  and  free,  leading  to  democratic  solu- 
tions. 

In  the  growth  of  a  project,  the  basic  tenets  of  the  Community  Educa- 
tion program  are  that  the  vecinos  not  only  decide  for  themselves  what 
problems  they  want  to  work  out,  but  must  also  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  problem  they  choose  to  work  on  and  plan  a  careful  solution.  In  this 
way,  final  decisions  for  action  come  as  a  consensus  of  the  entire  group 
and  everyone  participates  in  executing  the  plan.  This  is  a  critical  differ- 
ence between  the  Community  Education  program  and  other  community 
development  projects.  When  Eli's  vecinos  offer  their  labor  and  money  to 
fulfill  their  plan  to  build  a  road  or  a  school  or  a  bridge,  they  have  a  thorough 
idea  of  what  they  are  doing  and  why  they  are  doing  it.  They  have  developed 
a  truly  democratic  community  spirit. 

One  of  Eli's  communities,  Palmasola,  has  just  completed  a  hard-top  road 
to  connect  them  with  the  highway.  There  is  little  doubt  they  have  de- 
veloped the  confidence  to  work  together  on  their  next  project,  bringing  in 
electricity,  since  all  new  houses  in  the  neighborhood  already  have  built-in 
electrical  outlets. 
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Steep  slopes  of  the  lovely  central  mountains  are  too  rugged  for  the  plow. 
Giant  stanchions  swing  power  cables  across  their  chasms  and  herds  of 
cattle  crop  their  grasses.  In  the  west,  coffee  plantations  cling  to  the  hill- 
sides, and  tobacco  and  fruit  farms  are  scattered  on  gentler  slopes  all 
around  the  island.  Sugar,  still  king  of  the  crops  and  a  key  to  agricultural 
prosperity,  fills  many  of  the  broad  coastal  plains  lying  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea. 

Farming  still  supports  more  people  than  any  other  industry  on  the  is- 
land in  spite  of  rapid  urban  growth.  The  island's  social  upheaval,  in  fact, 
began  on  the  land  during  the  late  and  desperate  years  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, when  yearly  income  was  only  $122  per  person,  tobacco  workers 
made  6^  an  hour  and  the  sweating  seasonal  sugar-cane  cutters  made  15^ 
an  hour.  After  the  1940  elections  the  Popular  Democratic  Party  began  to 
fulfill  its  campaign  promises,  breaking  up  many  large  land  holdings,  offer- 
ing landless  squatters  small  plots  they  could  call  their  own,  and  encourag- 
ing the  growth  of  new  kinds  of  crops  to  avoid  the  precarious  dependence 
on  sugar. 
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Now,  after  two  decades  of  undeniable  progress,  difficulties  remain  on 
the  land:  mechanization  struggles  against  the  lag  of  traditional  farming 
customs,  prosperous  cities  drain  many  good  men  from  the  soil,  and  the 
whims  of  weather  and  world  market  prices  make  long-term  planning  te- 
dious. However,  as  prosperity  rises  all  over  the  island,  an  interesting  coun- 
ter-current has  appeared.  Islanders  are  consuming  more  of  the  rich  and 
expensive  animal-protein  foods,  less  of  the  cheap  and  filling  starches.  This 
means  a  shift  to  more  prosperous  crops  for  the  farmer.  In  the  last  twenty 
years,  consumption  of  animal  foods  has  doubled  and  reliable  predictions 
forecast  that  between  1960  and  1975  consumption  of  milk  will  increase 
by  one-third,  that  of  meat  will  double,  and  that  of  eggs  will  triple.  Thus 
the  changing  habits  of  more  prosperous  consumers  are  providing  the  foun- 
dation for  a  healthy  new  growth  in  the  farm  economy. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Luis  Rivera  Santos  is  candid  about  the  prob- 
lems his  Department  faces  as  the  Puerto  Rican  economy  races  toward 
industrialization.  He  accepts  with  enthusiasm  the  challenge  of  reshaping 
the  world  of  the  farming  people.  Long  after  the  Department's  office  had 
been  emptied  and  locked,  he  continued  to  tell  me  in  detail  how  a  new 
balance  was  being  struck  on  the  land. 

"Rapid  urban  and  industrial  growth  in  an  island  as  small  as  ours,"  he 
said,  "is  bound  to  create  severe  agricultural  difficulties.  The  swift  popula- 
tion shift  toward  the  cities,  caused  by  the  prospect  of  higher  wages  and 
better  living  conditions,  has  actually  left  us  with  a  shortage  of  manpower 
in  some  rural  areas.  And,  paradoxically,  while  we  cannot  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  in  our  farm  technology  fast  enough,  fears  left  over  from 
the  years  when  unemployment  was  rampant  still  grip  many  rural  workers 
and  cause  them  to  resist  the  changes. 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  program,  we  used  paid  expropriations-impos- 
ing the  law  limiting  land  holdings  to  five  hundred  acres — and  with  this 
land  we  organized  proportional  profit  farms  as  a  means  of  distributing  the 
agricultural  product  without  hindering  efficiency.  In  our  most  important 
crop,  sugar,  we  now  have  two  public  mills  that  serve  as  a  yardstick  to  meas- 
ure the  proper  price  relationship  between  producers  and  processors. 

"Generally,  over  the  last  twenty  years,  we  have  been  busy  solving  our 
old  problem  of  a  poor,  one-crop  economy  by  increasing  and  diversifying 
our  farm  production.  In  1962,  despite  the  movement  from  the  land,  gross 
income  in  agriculture  reached  $255,000,000.  (The  figure  in  1940  was 
$83,000,000.)  To  break  this  1962  figure  down  a  little:  $87,000,000  came 
from  sugar,  $94,000,000  from  cattle  and  poultry,  and  the  other  crops 
created  the  remaining  $68,000,000.  So  you  can  see  that  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching a  balance,  although  we  still  press  the  expansion  of  livestock, 
fruits,  and  vegetables. 

"As  for  the  farmers  themselves,  ninety-four  per  cent  now  own  their  own 
land.  We  have  resettled  58,000  families  in  rural  villages,  and  over  18,735 
homes  have  been  built  under  our  Self-Help  and  Mutual  Aid  Programs. 

"Another  problem  is  technological  development.  In  the  past,  it  has  been 
approached  in  two  principal  ways.  Either  you  can  adapt  technology  to  land 
tenure,  as  in  Japan,  which  leads  to  the  use  of  small  machinery  on  highly 
intensified  farms.  Or  you  can  adapt  land  tenure  to  technology,  as  in  the 
United  States,  which  leads  to  large-scale  mechanized  ranches.  In  Puerto 
Rico,  co-ops  might  be  our  answer.  We  have  42,000  members  in  agricultural 
co-ops  doing  some  $34,000,000  worth  of  business  a  year.  They  enable  the 
farmer  to  use  heavy  equipment  and  retain  their  time-honored  individual 
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farming  at  the  same  time.  We  don't  want  to  jeopardize  the  ideal  of  the 
family  farm  because  of  growing  technology  and  the  need  for  large  capital. 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  agrarian  challenges  of  our  time. 
"In  the  future,  we  hope  to  stabilize  the  farming  population  and  continue 
efforts  to  diversify  their  crops.  This  will  mean  intensifying  our  growing  of 
sugar  cane,  coffee,  and  tobacco  to  get  higher  yields  on  less  acreage,  and 
using  the  land  we  gain  for  the  expansion  of  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  and 
the  raising  of  livestock  and  ornamental  plants." 
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The  most  fruitful  example  of  the  kind  of  agricultural  planning  Secretary 
Rivera  talks  about  is  found  in  the  Lajas  Valley.  Not  long  ago  the  valley 
was  an  arid  and  saline  stretch  of  land  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  is- 
land whose  desolate  farms  were  marginal  at  best.  The  meager  rainfall  fell 
during  a  few  months  of  the  year,  and  even  this  drained  from  the  hills 
under  the  floor  of  the  valley,  forcing  salt  in  the  earth  toward  the  surface. 
Cactus  struggled  to  survive. 

In  1945,  plans  for  a  $35,000,000  project  began,  $9,000,000  of  it  for 
canals  and  drainage  and  the  rest  for  a  dam  system  in  the  mountains  to 
the  north.  Dam  water,  after  passing  through  hydroelectric  turbines  to  pro- 
vide light  and  power  for  the  area,  flowed  into  a  highline  canal  stretching 
the  length  of  the  valley.  Along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  sixty-five  miles  of 
drainage  canals  directed  saline  water  back  into  the  sea.  By  1955,  the  first 
new  water  began  to  flow  into  the  irrigation  ditches,  and  thirty  thousand 
acres  covered  by  the  project  began  to  bloom. 

This  was  only  a  part  of  the  solution.  The  condition  of  each  farm,  large 
and  small,  was  studied  and  long-term  plans  were  mapped  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  owner.  Each  farmer  was  brought  into  touch  with  experts  who 
could  help  him.  Under  the  Lajas  Development  Office,  men  from  Agricul- 
tural Extension,  Water  Authority,  Land  Authority,  and  various  credit  agen- 
cies coordinated  their  efforts  to  increase  the  production  of  each  farmer. 
Better  crops  were  developed  whose  roots  penetrated  the  soil  less  than  two 
feet,  avoiding  the  underlying  salt.  Cattle,  chickens,  and  hogs  were  intro- 
duced to  help  the  small  farmer  struggling  with  his  marginal  sugar  crop. 

Development  Office  files  contain  a  complete  history  of  each  of  the  Proj- 
ect's 388  farms.  It  is  full  of  success  stories.  In  one  case,  a  farmer  who  had 
been  grossing  only  $4000  a  year  growing  poor  cane  on  his  small  twenty- 
seven-acre  plot  was  offered  better  cane  and  1000  pullets.  Within  three 
years,  his  gross  income  was  $54,000. 

Combined  hydroelectric  and  irrigation  projects  are  not  new  to  the  world. 
Where  capital  can  be  secured,  they  have  generally  been  successful,  paying 
for  themselves  through  the  sale  of  power  and  water,  as  in  the  case  of  Lajas 
Valley.  The  particular  point  of  pride  with  the  men  of  the  Development 
Office  has  been  their  success  in  achieving  close  personal  cooperation  be- 
tween the  government  people  and  the  landowners  of  the  valley.  While  the 
over-all  plan  to  raise  and  stabilize  production  in  Lajas  is  being  carried  out, 
each  case  has  been  considered  individually,  and  assistance  has  come  only 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  owner. 
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The 

Seli-Help 

Idea 


When  the  quiet  revolution  began  in  1940,  decent  rural  housing  seemed 
to  pose  an  insoluble  problem,  involving  expenses  that  dwarfed  the  island's 
budget.  A  Land  Law  was  passed  in  1941  providing  for  the  purchase  of 
land  owned  by  corporations  in  excess  of  five  hundred  acres.  Part  of  this 
land,  as  well  as  other  properties,  was  to  be  used  to  resettle  landless  squat- 
ters on  their  own  small  plots  ranging  up  to  three  acres  in  size,  that  is,  just 
large  enough  for  a  house,  a  vegetable  garden,  and  a  few  domestic  animals. 
To  set  the  Land  Law  in  motion,  an  exhaustive  study  of  rural  resettlement 
was  made — perhaps  the  most  thorough  of  its  kind — and  a  master  plan 
was  laid  for  the  location  of  new  communities  that  took  into  account  their 
proximity  to  present  and  future  sources  of  work,  schools,  electricity,  water, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  cost  of  even  minimum  housing  for  this  program  was 
so  great,  running  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  that  neither  private 
enterprise  nor  the  State  could  begin  to  handle  it  by  following  traditional 
methods.  A  new  solution  was  needed. 

Accurate  judgment  of  the  pride  rural  families  would  take  in  owning 
sturdy  homes  led  the  government  to  begin  experiments  with  the  self-help 
idea.  Labor  costs  could  be  canceled  out  as  each  family  provided  its  own 
manpower,  and  material  costs  could  be  reduced  by  trials  with  new  building 
techniques.  In  time,  self-help  emerged  as  a  valuable  way  to  cut  construc- 
tion costs  by  concerted  democratic  action. 

These  trials  have  now  settled  into  a  pattern  typified  by  the  project  at 
Barrio  Domingo  Ruiz,  a  settlement  about  fifty  miles  west  of  San  Juan.  This 
is  the  third  such  project  in  the  neighborhood  consisting  of  thirty-one  fam- 
ilies, the  head  of  each  family  contributing  three  days  of  work  each  week. 
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The  houses  are  of  reinforced  concrete  eighteen  feet  square,  with  three 
hurricane-  and  vermin-proof  rooms.  The  program  includes  finishing  the 
homes  with  doors,  windows,  and  paint,  with  the  interior  work  done  after 
the  families  move  in.  No  family  is  allowed  to  occupy  its  home  during  the 
eight  months  of  construction,  or,  indeed,  before  the  last  roof  is  in  place 
and  the  last  door  hung.  Each  home  costs  about  $400,  the  families  advanc- 
ing $25  at  the  start  of  the  project  and  paying  $2.75  a  month  for  ten  years 
to  repay  the  government  loan,  which  is  interest-free. 

All  families  attend  orientation  meetings  before  beginning  a  self-help 
project.  These  are  considered  critically  important,  they  inform  the  people 
not  only  about  the  simple  technical  aspects  of  construction — hardly  a  dif- 
ficult job  with  these  seasoned  workers — but  also  about  their  mutual  re- 
sponsibilities, how  the  repayment  plan  works  and  how  to  take  care  of  their 
tools  and  materials.  Group  spirit  is  a  key  to  the  project's  success,  and  it  is 
a  tribute  to  the  islanders  that  all  projects  started  have  been  successfully 
completed. 
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Co-ops 


Cooperative  spirit  runs  high  on  the  island.  Many  government  plans  require 
the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  several  departments,  and  depend  on 
an  underlying  acceptance  of  this  spirit.  A  government  office,  Cooperative 
Development  Administration,  has  been  set  up  to  foster  this  idea.  Its  ad- 
ministrator, Hector  Zayas  Chardon,  now  has  Cabinet  status. 

Mr.  Zayas  became  interested  in  cooperatives  even  before  the  idea  was 
built  into  public  law  in  1946.  A  year  earlier,  he  traveled  to  Nova  Scotia  with 
a  legislative  group  to  examine  the  cooperative  community  of  Antigonish. 
As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  initial  law  was  passed  giving  co-ops  a  firm 
legal  status.  In  1958,  after  widespread  acceptance  of  the  movement,  the 
department  was  strengthened  and  reorganized. 

"To  give  you  some  idea  of  how  we  have  grown,"  Mr.  Zayas  says  proudly, 
"just  take  a  look  at  our  administrative  budget.  It  was  $75,000  in  1946  and 
now  it  is  $900,000  plus  a  bank  with  $2,500,000  in  capital. 

"Back  in  1945,  we  were  convinced  that  co-ops  were  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  achieve  economic  and  social  improvement  under  a  democratic  system. 
It  is  a  way  by  which  institutions  can  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
We  learned  from  the  days  before  1940  that  other  enterprises  on  this  little 
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island  could  seize  hold  of  the  economy — and  the  liberty  of  the  people  as 
well. 

"Even  though  we  are  government  people,  we  think  it  is  important  for 
the  individual  co-ops  to  be  clearly  separated  from  us  in  their  functions. 
Our  purpose  is  to  provide  three  basic  services.  We  make  educational  ma- 
terial available  to  anyone  who  wants  it,  giving  the  philosophy  and  prin- 
ciples of  co-ops  as  well  as  technical  advice.  We  provide  loans  where  they 
are  needed,  in  no  case  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  And  our  Office  of  Inspec- 
tion acts  as  a  watchdog  to  insure  the  proper  legal  functioning  of  the  group. 

"In  the  beginning,  we  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  promoting  the  idea,  but 
now  we  are  too  busy  handling  the  people  who  come  in  the  door  to  spend 
much  time  converting  anyone.  Today,  there  are  over  453  co-ops  on  the 
island  with  140,000  members  from  all  walks  of  life.  Our  master  plan — 
which  we  arrived  at  through  meetings  with  co-op  leaders  and  advisers 
from  other  government  agencies — has  set  a  goal  of  1700  co-ops  by,  1975. 

"We  are  encouraging  growth  of  co-ops  in  sections  of  the  economy  where 
they  are  most  needed,  such  as  insurance,  and  we  hope  to  expand  the  func- 
tions of  existing  ones.  This  is  particularly  true  of  farming  co-ops,  where 
we  foresee  few  new  ones,  but  hope  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  services 
of  the  ones  already  there.  We  are  also  interested  in  spreading  a  broad  dis- 
tribution of  these  organizations  across  the  island  so  they  will  give  us  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  private  sectors  of  the  economy." 

Mr.  Zayas  believes  in  practicing  what  he  talks  about.  In  1949,  he  was 
instrumental  in  forming  a  housing  cooperative,  Dos  Pinos.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  co-ops  can  do  that  individuals  cannot  do  alone.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  families  grouped  together  and  bought  a  sixty-acre  farm 
on  the  outskirts  of  San  Juan.  Using  this  as  collateral,  they  were  able  to 
borrow  money  for  installation  of  streets  and  facilities.  With  this  establish- 
ment, they  were  able  to  finance  the  individual  homes  costing  from  $8000 
to  $12,000.  The  entire  project  was  carried  out  from  an  original  investment 
of  about  $500  per  member,  plus  the  organization  and  work  needed  to  do 
the  job. 
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Balanced 
Growth 


After  the  elections  of  1940,  the  formidable  problems  of  rebuilding  the 
economy  were  faced  directly  and  with  vigor.  The  little  island,  only  35 
miles  wide  by  100  long,  had  virtually  no  natural  resources,  while  her 
population  bulged  toward  two  million  people.  Clearly,  this  was  a  burden 
impossible  for  the  land  alone  to  support,  and  only  one  answer  was  possi- 
ble: industrialize. 

By  1942,  a  Planning  Board  was  in  action  and  important  new  public 
corporations  were  set  up.  The  Land  Authority,  Water  Resources  Authority, 
Government  Development  Bank,  and  Puerto  Rican  Industrial  Development 
Company  (PRIDCO)  were  staffed  by  able  men  with  drive  and  devotion 
who  had  considerable  freedom  to  act  directly  without  the  drag  of  tradi- 
tional governmental  procedures.  Their  corporations  had  independent  funds 
and  could  support  themselves  through  the  sale  of  public  bonds,  releasing 
limited  budget  monies  for  other  use.  They  set  to  work  building  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  industrial  era,  harnessing  the  water  and  electric  power 
supply,  developing  harbors  and  communications,  planning  and  promoting 
economic  development.  As  progress  was  made,  some  new  problems  arose 
and  some  old  ones  revealed  a  stubborn  tendency  to  remain. 
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Human  values  had  to  survive  the  complexities  of  new  growth. 
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Housing  had  to  sustain  a  way  of  living  as  well  as  provide  shelter. 


64. 


65. 


And  poverty,  still  floating  in  the  foreground  of  rising  prosperity, 
had  to  be  dissolved. 
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All  programs  are  coordinated  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Planning  Board. 
As  a  member  of  the  governor's  staff,  it  is  in  a  privileged  position  close  to 
his  ear.  It  advises  both  the  governor  and  the  legislators  about  planning 
problems  facing  them,  and  through  the  framework  they  set,  the  Board 
projects  the  efforts  of  all  departments  toward  economic,  physical,  and 
social  goals. 

From  its  inception,  the  Board  had  a  very  human  primary  goal:  to  raise 
minimum  income  for  every  family  on  the  island  to  $2000  per  year.  It  was 
directed  to  set  goals  and  unify  government  programs  designed  to  attain 
better  living  conditions.  To  get  these  plans  into  action  the  Board,  cooper- 
ating with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  strikes  an  intricate  balance  between 
the  needs  of  the  agencies  and  the  scarce  funds  available. 

In  dividing  up  the  budget  "pie,"  it  faces  the  problem  of  equating  money 
spent  for  direct  benefit  of  the  people,  such  as  housing,  schools,  and  hos- 
pitals, against  money  spent  to  attract  investment  and  expand  the  economy. 
It  is  least  difficult  to  set  a  priority  for  one  economic  program  over  another, 
since  this  requires  primarily  comparing  their  relative  costs  with  the  bene- 
fits in  money  returned.  This  cost-benefit  equation  is  more  difficult  to  apply 
to  social  prograrns,  where  returns  cannot  be  counted  in  dollars.  And  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  equate  economic  programs  against  social  ones. 

A  Planning  Board  report  says  of  the  problem:  "Although  direct  com- 
parison of  an  economic  program  with  a  social  one  is  impossible,  the  cost- 
benefit  relationship  existing  within  the  economic  program  itself  is  relevant 
from  a  priority  standpoint.  If  the  economic  program  will  .  .  .  bring  in 
$2  .  .  .  for  every  dollar  spent,  then  it  is  possible  to  weigh  the  social  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  spending  twice  as  much  on  the  social  program  at 
a  later  date  against  the  disadvantage  of  waiting  to  start  it." 

This  kind  of  planning  also  limits  bureaucratic  duplication  and  avoids 
promiscuous  growth.  For  instance,  before  the  Board  was  set  up,  the  cost 
of  a  proposal  to  cut  a  new  artery  through  San  Juan  was  to  be  $865,000  a 
mile,  but  after  the  Board's  procedures  had  taken  effect,  the  cost  through 
another  part  of  town  was  only  $91,000. 

The  president  of  the  Planning  Board,  Ramon  Garcia  Santiago,  was 
only  seventeen  when  the  Board  was  conceived.  As  a  planner,  he  has  in- 
terests that  range  from  the  Commonwealth's  gross  income  to  the  avail- 
ability of  hotel  rooms  for  tourists.  He  sometimes  puts  his  forehead  down 
on  the  edge  of  his  desk  during  a  conference,  perhaps  staring  only  at  his 
shoes,  perhaps  looking  out  over  all  the  island. 

"The  Board,"  Garcia  told  me,  "is  an  organization  to  improve  the  func- 
tioning of  government  bureaucracy.  We  have  been  called  everything  in- 
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eluding  'super-government,'  but  let  me  read  you  what  the  Planning  Act 
describes  as  our  real  function.  It  says  that  powers  are  granted  'for  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  guiding  such  a  coordinated,  adequate,  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  Puerto  Rico  as  will,  in  accordance  with  present  and  future 
needs  and  human,  physical,  and  financial  resources,  best  promote  the 
health,  safety,  morals,  order,  convenience,  prosperity,  defense,  culture, 
economic  soundness,  and  general  welfare  of  the  present  and  future  in- 
habitants.' 

"That's  a  fairly  large  order.  It  gives  the  Board  specific  powers  to  inte- 
grate government  programs  with  the  development  of  land  and  private 
enterprise.  As  for  the  private  sector,  we  analyze  their  activities,  but  we  do 
not  control  them  directly.  However,  we  can  propose  changes,  in  the  tax 
structure  for  example,  that  will  provide  some  incentive  or  restriction  to 
their  activities. 

"I  see  planning  work  occurring  in  three  related  plans,  each  serving  dif- 
ferent purposes.  Our  long-range  ten-year  projection  establishes  what  our 
general  economic  development  should  be.  We  measure  and  project  the 
growth  potentials  in  various  sectors  such  as  agriculture,  manufacturing, 
construction,  and  employment  to  see  where  we  are  going.  It's  important  to 
remember  that  these  projections  are  not  based  on  our  own  desires.  They 
are  an  analysis  of  the  forces  for  expansion  and  decline,  and  they  show 
the  most  probable  economic  outlook  for  the  coming  decade. 

"Then  we  have  an  intermediate  Six  Year  Financial  Program  which  is 
revised  each  year  by  the  individual  government  agencies  who  keep  in 
mind  the  over-all  objectives  developed  by  the  long-range  forecast.  This 
plan  is  designed  to  fulfill  our  general  aims  and  set  definite  programs  to 
achieve  them. 

"Our  yearly  Economic  Report  to  the  Governor  analyzes  how  these  other 
two  plans  are  progressing  and  provides  us  with  a  means  of  annual  rebal- 
ancing. It  analyzes  the  comparative  growth  of  different  parts  of  the  econ- 
omy in  the  past  year  and  provides  key  information  to  help  guide  revision 
of  the  Six  Year  Financial  Program.  For  example,  it  asks  whether  our  edu- 
cational system  will  provide  the  right  kind  of  labor  force  in  the  coming 
years  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  projected  industrial  growth." 

And  so  the  problems  of  the  Planning  Board  were  complex  and  delicate, 
even  before  the  ideas  of  Operation  Serenity  entered  the  scene  in  1956. 
Operation  Serenity,  with  its  emphasis  on  directing  economic  growth  to- 
ward the  service  of  human  well-being,  was  to  raise  many  difficulties  when 
the  Board  attempted  to  limit  booming  economic  growth  for  the  welfare  of 
the  island's  people. 
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"While  our  job,"  Garcia  continued,  "is  to  plan  for  the  growth  of  the 
economy,  this  ultimately  means  human  growth.  Here,  the  ideas  of  Opera- 
tion Serenity  have  caused  a  change  in  our  thinking. 

"In  1950  our  schedule  of  priorities  emphasized  programs  related  mainly 
to  industrialization.  Recreational  and  cultural  activities  were  low  in  our 
priority  schedule.  In  our  1960  report,  goals  were  somewhat  different,  di- 
rected toward  balancing  these  factors.  Expenditures  reflect  this,  giving 
social  services  more  support  even  at  the  expense  of  income-producing 
sectors.  Also,  we're  making  efforts  to  decentralize  the  economy,  spreading 
industry  and  work  out  around  the  island — which  may  be  less  efficient  but 
is  more  human. 

"Admittedly,  we  have  considerable  room  for  improvement  here.  Because 
of  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  growth  of  community  life,  our  efforts  to 
guide  the  physical  development  of  land  and  natural  resources  is  under- 
going revision.  While  urban  growth  has  been  successful  so  far  as  housing 
is  concerned,  other  facilities  that  should  go  along  with  this,  such  as  trans- 
port, communications,  and  neighborhood  social  activities,  have  not  been 
equally  expanded.  Although  this  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  natural 
price  to  pay  for  rapid  urbanization,  we  want  to  avoid  the  kind  of  growth 
that  contributes  to  the  solitude  and  loneliness  of  our  citizens. 

"We  want  to  provide  for  a  richer  neighborhood  life  and  to  foster  a  flow 
in  this  direction.  Our  job,  in  brief,  is  to  make  the  physical  development  of 
the  island  serve  these  social  objectives." 

Operation  Serenity  can  be  seen  in  action  at  the  new  housing  develop- 
ments that  are  springing  up  on  the  outskirts  of  San  Juan.  Plans  for  these 
projects  pass  through  the  Planning  Board  and,  among  other  things,  must 
meet  requirements  for  adequate  space  for  play,  shopping  facilities,  and 
churches.  Nowadays,  even  such  aesthetic  details  as  unsightly  overhead 
wiring  hanging  from  poles  have  been  brought  under  control;  they  must 
now  be  put  underground. 

To  get  people  away  from  the  bustle  of  their  cities  into  the  restful  scenery 
of  their  central  mountains,  a  180-mile  road.  La  Ruta,  has  been  mapped 
out  that  avoids  towns  and  highways.  There  will  be  eleven  rustic  taverns 
along  La  Ruta  where  the  leisurely  traveler  will  find  good,  cheap  accom- 
modations as  he  makes  his  way  through  the  mountains  by  foot,  horse- 
back, or  jeep.  This  is  how  Operation  Serenity  is  beginning  to  take  shape. 
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Puerto  Rico's  phenomenal  industrial  growth  under  Operation  Bootstrap  is 
primarily  responsible  for  her  worldwide  reputation  as  a  model  of  economic 
progress  for  emerging  countries.  From  1940  to  1962  she  showed  a  net 
increase  in  the  annual  business  investment  for  plants  and  equipment 
from  about  $20,000,000  to  $263,000,000,  personal  income  rose  from 
$219,000,000  to  $1,692,000,000,  and  per-capita  income  now  stands  at 
$700,  an  increase  of  over  500  per  cent,  since  1940's  $118.  Her  annual  rate 
of  growth  is  9  per  cent,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world. 
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The  story  of  this  amazing  change  can  best  be  told  by  Rafael  Durand, 
present  director  of  the  Economic  Development  Administration,  more 
famUiarly  known  as  "Fomento."  Mr.  Durand  can  well  afford  to  be  proud 
of  Fomento's  achievements,  although  he  describes  its  history  with  modesty. 

"In  the  beginning  we  built  factories  for  shoes,  ceramics,  and  cement,  to 
make  use  of  the  few  resources  we  had  here  on  the  island.  Since  our  first 
money  came  from  taxes  on  the  sale  of  rum  abroad,  we  also  started  plants 
to  produce  bottles  and  paper  cartons.  At  first,  we  tried  to  operate  our  fac- 
tories as  well  as  build  them,  but  this  proved  difficult.  It  not  only  tied  up 
our  limited  capital,  it  put  us  in  an  ambiguous  position  with  labor  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  With  labor,  we  found  ourselves  both  as  an  employer  and 
an  agency  of  government  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the  worker.  And  with 
capital,  we  found  ourselves  competing  against  private  investors  rather 
than  helping  them.  So  in  1948  we  began  to  turn  over  all  these  plants  to 
private  operators. 

"Since  our  efforts  had  only  attracted  twenty-odd  new  enterprises  to  the 
island  during  all  this  time,  we  began  to  direct  our  energies  and  money  to- 
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ward  promotion  of  new  investment  assisted  by  a  new  tax-exemption  law 
for  incoming  industries.  This  law  gave  newly  established  firms — provided 
they  weren't  runaways  pulhng  up  stakes  in  the  United  States  to  come  here 
— freedom  from  taxation  for  ten  years.  It  was  offered  not  only  as  an  in- 
centive but  also  as  a  compensation  for  the  lack  of  facilities  on  the  island 
at  that  time. 

"From  1942  to  1948  you  might  say  we  were  building  our  economic 
base.  From  then  until  1956  we  were  developing  a  favorable  business  cli- 
mate, encouraging  investors,  training  workers,  and  generally  improving 
our  services. 

"Since  1956 — that  is,  about  the  time  industrial  income  overtook  agri- 
cultural income — our  main  concern  has  been  to  balance  the  economy  that 
has  developed.  Mostly  this  has  meant  increased  attention  to  the  rural 
scene,  which  had  received  the  least  benefit  from  our  industrial  programs. 
While  we  were  converting  the  economy,  about  100,000  jobs  were  lost,  pri- 
marily low-paying  work  in  tobacco,  home  needlework,  and  domestic  serv- 
ice, and  the  small  agrarian  towns  with  about  one-third  of  our  population 
got  only  one-sixth  of  the  new  jobs. 

"Another  problem  we  faced  was  an  increase  since  1940  of  180,000  per- 
sons of  labor-force  age  because  of  the  general  increase  in  population.  We 
are  working  to  offset  this.  Between  1948  and  1956  we  created  60,000  new 
jobs,  about  half  of  them  directly  and  another  half  indirectly  through  the 
growth  of  services  related  to  the  new  expansion.  Since  1956  we  have  cre- 
ated another  60,000  jobs.  So  you  can  see  that  we  are  in  a  race  to  provide 
new  higher-paying  jobs  as  low-paying  work  becomes  obsolete  and  the  work- 
ing population  increases. 

"From  now  on,  we  are  pressing  to  disperse  new  industries  around  the 
island.  We  need  to  encourage  more  industries  that  employ  men.  And  we 
will  work  to  attract  industries  that  foster  other  industries.  This  is  especially 
true  of  petrochemicals,  which  can  build  a  new  base  of  artificial  raw  ma- 
terials we  so  badly  need." 

Puerto  Rico  has  developed  a  unique  capacity  to  attract  foreign  private 
capital  by  going  out  directly  to  seek  it,  without  allowing  the  investors  to 
tamper  with  government  activities  as  they  did  before  the  quiet  revolution 
began.  While  tax  exemption  was  a  major  feature  in  attracting  original  in- 
vestment, it  is  the  continued  success  of  profitable  business  that  has  kept 
firms  on  the  island  after  their  exemption  has  run  out.  A  government 
economist  writes,  "Perhaps  the  most  puzzling  aspect  of  Puerto  Rico's  in- 
dustrial development  program  is  why  tax  incentives  are  necessary  at  all. 
.  .  .  Profits  have  been  about  twice  as  high  in  relation  to  equity  investment 
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and  about  three  times  as  high  in  relation  to  sales  as  companies  in  the  same 
asset  size  classes  in  the  United  States,  before  taxes.  For  tax-exempt  .  .  . 
plants,  this  means  about  four  times  as  high  in  relation  to  equity  and  five 
times  as  high  in  relation  to  sales." 

The  fine  Puerto  Rican  hand  has  been  instrumental  in  making  progress 
on  the  island.  From  new  public  stadiums  to  private  housing,  from  atomic 
energy  and  petroleum  power  to  cigars  and  tuna  fish,  from  phonograph 
needles  to  supermarkets,  it  is  the  fine  Puerto  Rican  hand  that  does  the  job. 
Those  who  wonder  at  the  success  of  industrial  growth  might  look  beyond 
these  hands  to  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  the  islanders  for  an  answer  to  pro- 
duction. For  it  is  within  the  islanders  themselves,  as  much  as  with  political 
powers  and  foreign  capital,  that  the  success  of  the  quiet  revolution  really 
lies. 
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The 

Tourist 

Boom 


The  tourist-office  show  window  in  San  Juan  is  crowded  with  color  photo- 
graphs of  the  island's  lovely  settings  and  displays  of  magazine  advertising 
campaigns.  Inside,  Director  Robert  Bouret's  small  oflfice  has  a  different 
tone  about  it,  a  tone  of  business.  Mr.  Bouret,  the  last  of  a  succession  of 
nine  directors  to  pass  through  the  office  on  their  way  to  other  government 
posts,  speaks  with  a  precision  seldom  found  among  the  flamboyant  men 
in  his  field. 

He  begins  with  a  favorite  inside  story  of  the  Caribe-Hilton  Hotel.  It  was 
built  in  1949  by  Fomento's  first  chief,  Teodoro  Moscoso,  to  house  visiting 
investors  and  as  a  possible  tourist  attraction.  Critics  dubbed  it  "Moscoso's 
Folly,"  and  many  suspected  it  would  soon  be  converted  to  an  old  people's 
home  or  some  other  useful  purpose.  What  actually  happened  is  still  being 
talked  about.  Fomento  leased  the  building  to  Conrad  Hilton  for  one-third 
of  the  operating  profits,  which  has  long  since  paid  out  Fomento's  $7,000,- 
000  investment,  and  Fomento's  current  yearly  income  from  the  Caribe- 
Hilton  now  almost  equals  the  agency's  total  operating  budget.  In  short,  it 
put  Puerto  Rico  in  the  tourist  business. 
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"By  1956,  we  were  beginning  to  carry  our  own  weight,"  Bouret  said,  "but 
curiously,  we  had  no  official  policy.  We  were  just  improvising.  Now,  we  are 
making  a  definite  effort  to  bring  the  growth  of  tourism  under  control,  to 
prevent  such  runaway  problems  as  the  hotel-row  pattern.  We  are  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  mistakes  of  others  and  trying  to  make  our  tourist  growth 
enhance  the  attractive  atmosphere  of  our  island  rather  than  destroy  it. 

"To  do  this,  we  are  taking  care  to  scatter  the  development  of  facilities 
and  flow  of  tourists  around  the  island.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  almost  all 
the  good  hotels  were  right  here  in  San  Juan.  Now  we  are  managing  to  build 
one  hotel  elsewhere  for  every  five  in  town,  and  when  hotels  under  construc- 
tion are  complete  the  proportion  will  drop  to  one  in  three.  Our  plans  call 
for  one  in  two  by  1970. 

Our  big  problem  has  been  a  lack  of  activities  for  our  visitors  outside  the 
posh  hotel  grounds  themselves.  Of  course,  there  is  plenty  to  do  at  the  big 
hotels — including  gambling,  which  we  don't  advertise — but  we  are  now 
developing  other  facilities.  Good  restaurants  are  popping  up  all  over  the 
place,  we  have  a  new  race  track,  and  we  have  several  new  public  beaches 
and  golf  courses.  The  revenue  we  got  from  a  new  five-per-cent  tax  on  hotel 
rooms  is  being  used  to  develop  picnic  areas,  fresh-water  fishing,  and  the 
like. 

"We  feel  tourism  is  not  only  an  economic  benefit.  It  is  socially  important 
as  well.  As  host  to  international  visitors,  we  can  counteract  any  wrong 
impression  they  might  have  had  about  us.  We  can  expand  our  own  cul- 
tural contacts  and  cultivate  a  sense  of  our  own  local  heritage  as  we  go  about 
explaining  it  to  others.  And,  remembering  the  Caribe-Hilton,  we  know 
that  tourism  will  continue  to  stimulate  future  investment  on  the  island. 
In  1962,  we  had  about  400,000  visitors  who  spent  about  $66,000,000,  so  I 
guess  we  really  must  have  something  to  off'er." 
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Progress 

and 

Problems 


One  good  reason  why  new  houses  in  Puerto  Rico 
are  built  with  reinforced  concrete  is  the  islanders' 
dread  of  hurricanes.  Many  thatched  and  corru- 
gated iron  roofs  have  been  carried  off  by  storms, 
and  many  wooden  walls  have  collapsed  in  the 
floods  that  followed. 

In  1959  a  hurricane  raked  across  the  center  of 
the  island,  and  guttering  waters  from  swollen 
mountain  streams  swept  through  part  of  the  small 
town  of  San  Lorenzo,  wiping  out  houses,  leaving 
families  destitute.  The  storm  victims  were  shel- 
tered in  large  tents  until  a  new  community  could 
be  built  for  them. 

The  new  homes  were  designed  to  provide  good 
low-cost  shelter  in  a  minimum  of  time.  Called 
casa  techo,  house  roof,  each  one  consisted  of  a 
concrete  floor  and  pillars  supporting  a  roof,  that 
was  all.  The  people  themselves  were  expected  to 
finish  the  walls  and  interior.  When  the  last  roof 
was  up,  the  people  poured  in,  helped  by  relatives 
and  friends,  and  the  new  community  at  San 
Lorenzo  soon  took  shape. 
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While  the  islanders  are  capable  of  handling  hurricane  destruction,  other 
problems  arising  from  their  own  progress  remain  with  them.  Foremost 
among  these  are  the  twin  specters  plaguing  many  countries  of  the  world: 
overpopulation  and  unemployment.  As  the  island  races  toward  conversion 
to  a  modern  economy,  these  plagues  continue  to  harass  her  people  and 
her  planners. 

It  is  a  paradoxical  axiom  that  progress  makes  problems.  In  Puerto  Rico, 
overpopulation  has  been  due  partly  to  the  success  of  the  public-health  pro- 
gram, and  continuing  unemployment  has  been  due  partly  to  conversion 
from  low-paying  farm  work  to  higher-paying  technological  factory  work. 

Vigorous  public-health  measures  have  resulted  in  a  dramatic  fall  in  the 
death  rate  from  18  per  1000  in  1940  to  6  per  1000  today.  This,  coupled 
with  a  high  birth  rate,  burdens  Puerto  Rico  with  one  of  the  densest  popu- 
lations in  the  world.  Until  now,  this  population  pressure  has  been  relieved 
by  emigration  of  young  adults  to  the  mainland  in  search  of  high-paying 
jobs.  Had  they  remained,  married,  and  raised  families,  the  resulting  rise  in 
birth  rate  and  the  higher  life  expectancy  would  have  resulted  in  a  popula- 
tion explosion.  But  during  the  1950s  the  tide  of  immigrants  returning  to 
the  island  began  to  rise  faster  than  emigration,  and  by  1962  more  people 
were  returning  than  leaving.  The  trend  was  reversed,  with  more  people 
seeking  jobs  on  the  island  labor  market,  more  marriages,  and  more 
children. 

One  government  report,  while  being  forthright  about  the  dangers  of  a 
possible  population  explosion,  points  out  some  positive  factors.  It  states, 
"During  the  early  1950s  there  was  much  fruitless  debate  as  to  whether  or 
not  Puerto  Rico  was  'over-populated.'  In  an  agricultural  economy,  over- 
population has  an  absolute  meaning  and  there  is  clear  field  for  debate. 
But  in  an  economy  that  is  less  dependent  on  its  own  internal  resources,  the 
term  becomes  relative  to  the  degree  of  its  economic  development.  In  the 
early  1950s,  with  the  high  unemployment,  with  many  thousands  more 
people  in  bare  subsistence  occupations,  and  with  thousands  of  children 
unable  to  get  into  overcrowded  schoolrooms,  Puerto  Rico  was  seriously 
overpopulated.  By  1960,  Puerto  Rico  was  not  so  seriously  overpopulated, 
even  though  there  was  a  small  population  rise  in  the  interval.  The  econ- 
omy had  been  given  time  to  catch  up  with  most  of  the  urgent  human 
needs.  .  .  ." 

The  island's  high  unemployment  figure,  in  1962  a  little  less  than  13  per 
cent  of  the  labor  force,  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  rising  population,  mechani- 
zation of  agriculture,  and  conversion  to  an  urban  economy.  However,  this 
high  figure  is  deceptive.  Over  half  of  those  unemployed  are  idle  about  one- 
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quarter  of  the  year,  and  the  largest  groups  of  these,  such  as  the  seasonal 
sugar  workers  and  the  urban  construction  workers,  earn  high  hourly  pay 
in  their  fields.  The  highest  rates  of  unemployment  are,  in  fact,  found  in 
families  of  middle  income.  Many  unemployed  are  workers  seeking  better 
jobs  and  willing  to  stay  out  of  work  until  they  find  them.  They  can  find 
support  within  their  families  since  those  now  employed  are  getting  better 
pay  and  working  more  steadily  than  before. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  island  can  no  longer  count  on  drain- 
ing off  its  surplus  working  population  to  the  mainland.  Many  experts  be- 
lieve it  will  have  to  extend  birth-control  measures  and  increase  job-building 
programs  if  it  is  to  remain  prosperous.  As  elsewhere  in  the  world,  the 
island's  problems  have  not  yet  lost  the  race  with  her  progress. 
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Social-service  programs  in  education,  medicine,  and  housing  clearly 
reveal  this  continual  battle  between  progress  and  the  new  problems  it  gen- 
erates. While  education  receives  one  of  the  biggest  government  budget 
slices  in  the  world,  about  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  Commonwealth  budget, 
much  of  its  best  educational  product  emigrates  to  the  mainland.  While  the 
medical  program  has  eliminated  tropical  disease  and  increased  life  ex- 
pectancy from  46  to  68  years  since  1940,  rising  costs  now  press  hard  on 
the  more  refined  medical  problems  being  faced  today.  And  while  a  major 
economic  stride  was  made  in  the  last  decade,  cutting  in  half  the  number  of 
families  with  yearly  incomes  below  $1000  (from  211,000  in  1950  to 
104,000  in  1960),  the  ultimate  housing  goal  that  every  family  should  own 
its  own  home  is  still  very  far  off. 

These  programs  for  schools,  hospitals,  and  homes  share  two  difficulties: 
there  should  be  more  of  them  and  they  should  be  of  better  quality.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  these  difficulties,  but  there  are  many  new  and  irefreshing 
aspects  to  the  programs  developed  to  cope  with  them.  The  core  of  the 
educational  program  is  to  keep  the  children  in  school  longer  and  intensify 
teaching  methods.  The  core  of  the  medical  program  is  to  group  the  various 
local  health  services  under  one  roof  and  develop  a  few  major  centers  to 
treat  more  complex  medical  problems.  The  core  of  the  housing  program 
is  its  diverse  approach  in  meeting  the  variety  of  human  needs  for  shelter 
and  community  life. 
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Carlos  M.  Alvarado,  director  of  Urban  Renewal  and  Housing,  explained 
the  housing  program  to  me  this  way : 

"We  are  concerned  with  low-income  families  who  cannot  be  serviced  by 
private  enterprise  alone.  Our  guiding  philosophy  is  that  each  family  should 
own  its  own  home,  although  we  realize  that  this  is  first  a  question  of  in- 
creasing income.  In  the  meantime,  we  take  temporary  measures  to  insure 
decent  living  places  for  the  poorer  families  as  a  transitional  measure  until 
they  can  raise  their  incomes.  Since  this  is  just  what  our  healthy  economy 
is  allowing  them  to  do,  I  foresee  that  these  public  houses  and  projects  will 
eventually  be  sold  to  the  people  as  cooperatives. 

"Public  housing  is  not  only  a  social  necessity,  it  is  important  economic- 
ally and  politically  as  well.  It's  a  complex  problem  because  we  deal  directly 
with  people — especially  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder  whose 
fortunes  were  difficult  to  predict.  We  must  seek  a  variety  of  solutions.  With 
slums,  we  must  seek  the  solution  by  analyzing  them,  not  superimposing 
our  good  intentions  on  them.  We  must  get  into  the  'why'  of  slum  problems. 
We  have,  in  fact,  analyzed  the  sociology  of  slums  and  have  found  that 
wiping  them  out  not  only  is  too  expensive,  but  also  destroys  a  way  of  life. 
We  have  now  changed  from  predominantly  slum  clearance  to  rehabilitat- 
ing them  where  they  stand — you  might  say  from  the  inside  out — wherever 
physical  conditions  permit.  We  not  only  renew  the  housing,  we  also  sup- 
port and  reconstruct  the  society  that  has  developed  there. 

"While  it's  our  job  to  assist  and  inspire  those  in  need  of  good  housing," 
Director  Alvarado  continued,  "we  also  feel  that  the  people  themselves  must 
take  pride  in  rebuilding  their  own  lives.  Recently,  we  have  been  revising 
our  original  self-help  ideas.  We  found  that  in  our  rapidly  growing  cities, 
self-help — where  people  band  together  to  build  their  own  homes  under 
supervision  and  assistance — took  too  much  time.  Now  we  are  combining 
the  self-help  idea  with  time-saving  technical  devices,  and  are  housing  three 
urban  families  in  the  same  time  one  was  housed  earlier.  In  our  accelerated 
program,  we  will  build  as  many  units  from  1960  to  1964  as  we  did  in  the 
previous  decade.  Our  target  for  1970  is  to  reduce  the  slum  index,  that  is, 
the  number  of  slum  dwellings  as  against  the  number  of  decent  units,  to 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent  in  each  urban  area. 

"In  the  future,  we  will  strive  for  more  realistic  planning  and  design,  and 
we'll  steer  away  from  large  concentrations  of  public  housing  in  one  area. 
In  the  past  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  concentrate  these  projects,  some- 
times consisting  of  several  thousand  units,  in  less  desirable  locations,  while 
the  most  desirable  sites  were  reserved  for  high-priced  private  projects. 
Since  this  practice  is  unfair  and  is  tantamount  to  government-sponsored 
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social  and  economic  segregation,  we  are  going  to  build  new  projects  of  not 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  units  adjacent  to  private  housing.  We 
feel  this  will  provide  a  friendly  neighborhood  environment  and  promote 
social  and  economic  integration." 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  match  the  record  of  public  medicine  in  Puerto 
Rico.  It  has  brought  islanders  to  a  point  of  health  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
few  other  countries  that  were  considered  impoverished  less  than  a  genera- 
tion ago.  Life  expectancy  is,  in  fact,  now  higher  there  than  in  the  United 
States. 

Early  in  the  health  program,  the  Department  concentrated  on  problems 
of  public  health  such  as  communicable  diseases,  water  purification,  and 
sanitation,  leaving  the  immediate  medical  responsibilities  mostly  to  the 
local  comrnunities.  As  the  broad  landscape  of  health  brightened,  the  De- 
partment moved  to  assist  communities  in  the  care  of  young  mothers  and 
infants  to  give  the  children  a  fair  start  in  life.  Now  that  most  of  the  basic 
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health  problems  are  well  in  hand,  the  structure  of  hospitals  and  clinics  is 
being  reorganized  to  increase  their  efficiency,  the  various  health  services,  as 
already  mentioned,  being  grouped  together.  This  is  an  ideal  that  should 
soon  be  realized  throughout  the  island  in  the  Health  Center  comprising  doc- 
tors, social  workers,  sanitary  technicians,  and  others  who  will  coordinate 
their  work  to  assure  the  total  health  of  the  community.  At  the  same  time, 
five  major  district  hospitals  will  handle  cases  too  complex  for  the  com- 
munity service. 

The  figures  showing  progress  in  education  are,  at  first  glance,  equally  as 
impressive  as  those  for  health.  Between  1940  and  1955  students,  class- 
rooms, and  teachers  all  more  than  doubled  in  number.  Illiteracy  was  cut  in 
half,  and  thus  by  1960  the  literacy  rate  was  increased  to  85  per  cent,  one 
of  the  highest  in  Latin  America.  The  budget  for  education  grew  by  700 
per  cent  from  1940  to  1960. 

But  some  of  the  problems  that  the  educators  faced  proved  to  be  more 
profound  and  less  predictable  than  those  of  either  health  or  economic  de- 
velopment. The  educational  program  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  spec- 
tacular economic  growth.  It  took  far  less  time  to  build  factories  than  to 
educate  children  and  retrain  adults  to  run  them.  The  problem  of  getting 
more  children  into  school  proved  to  be  much  less  a  problem  than  keeping 
them  there.  Almost  all  of  the  children  were  entering  school  by  1955,  but 
over  half  of  them  left  before  finishing  the  elementary  grades,  and  many 
of  those  who  went  on  to  complete  high  school  or  college  went  to  the  main- 
land in  search  of  higher  pay.  In  addition,  the  rapid  expansion  of  schools 
thinned  out  the  quality  of  the  teachers  and  the  number  of  books  and  techni- 
cal aids. 

This  race  between  the  progress  and  the  problems  of  education  is  a  race 
that  Secretary  of  Education  Candido  Oliveras  runs  every  day.  He  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  fear  of  losing  it. 

"For  one  thing,"  he  says,  "we  have  definitely  established  the  democratic 
principle  of  making  education  available  to  every  child  on  the  island.  Re- 
member that  in  1940  only  fifty  per  cent  of  all  boys  and  girls  could  attend 
school.  Now,  around  ninety  per  cent  are  in  school.  To  do  this,  we  had  to 
overstuff  our  schools,  no  matter  how  fast  we  could  build  them,  and  we  had 
to  overtax  our  teachers,  no  matter  how  fast  we  could  train  them.  It  meant 
creating  the  double-session  organization  with  one  teacher  working  with  two 
shifts  of  students,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  We  are 
now  catching  up  with  ourselves  and  hope  to  eliminate  this  system  by  1965. 

"We  are  now  improving  the  quahty  of  our  teachers  in  three  ways.  We 
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are  training  them  and  helping  them  on  the  job,  especially  with  our  new 
traveling  principals  in  rural  areas,  who  handle  about  a  dozen  teachers  and 
visit  each  of  them  once  a  week.  We  are  raising  teachers'  salaries  and  paying 
a  graduated  scale  to  those  with  higher  educational  credits,  and  this  has 
already  reversed  the  former  outflow  of  teachers  to  better-paying  jobs.  And 
we  are  expanding  the  education  departments  of  our  universities  to  produce 
more  and  more  capable  teachers. 

"Recently  we  have  been  scrutinizing  both  our  teaching  philosophy  and 
our  techniques.  We  know  that  we  can  make  wider  use  of  our  best  teachers 
through  television,  and  are  already  successful  in  teaching  English  as  a 
second  language  to  first-  and  second-graders  in  this  way.  They  are  fasci- 
nated and  absorbed  when  their  new  TV  set  is  turned  on.  Also,  we  have  our 
own  press,  which  prepares  and  adapts  textbooks.  We  print  three  periodicals 
that  go  to  teachers,  children,  and  parents  and  contain  discussions  of  such 
things  as  new  techniques  for  the  teachers,  and  current  affairs,  history,  and 
language  for  the  children  and  their  parents. 

We  feel  that  the  principle  of  universal  education  should  not  only  provide 
an  equal  chance  for  every  child  to  go  to  school,  it  should  also  provide  for 
the  full  development  of  the  potentials  in  each  of  the  children.  Following 
this  idea,  in  the  last  two  years  we  have  set  up  twelve  model  schools  where 
students  are  not  especially  selected,  but  where  the  obstacles  to  efficient 
teaching,  such  as  short  class  hours  and  poor  teachers,  are  eliminated  and 
new  methods  substituting  the  use  of  reason  for  memory  are  used.  Both 
attendance  and  discipline  have  improved  in  these  schools,  and  their  com- 
munities have  developed  a  pride  in  them.  We  are  also  working  on  ways  of 
letting  our  brighter  students  move  ahead  faster.  One  plan  calls  for  teaching 
them  enough  in  high  school  to  encompass  the  first  year  of  college  by  the 
time  they  graduate." 
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Poetic 
Pragmatism 


After  over  two  decades  of  extraordinary  social  progress  in  Puerto  Rico,  it 
seems  strange  that  no  official  philosophy  has  emerged  to  explain  it.  In 
spite  of  the  myriad  of  economic  and  social  techniques  developed  to  get  the 
job  done,  there  is  a  singular  lack  of  any  official  summing-up  that  would 
extract  principles  from  the  practices.  One  good  explanation  for  this  comes 
from  Governor  Munoz-Marin  himself,  who  once  told  me,  "I  have  a  deep 
belief  that  change  is  always  necessary,  but  I  am  not  addicted  to  any  par- 
ticular way  of  doing  it." 

Indeed,  the  islanders  make  a  conscious  effort  to  avoid  any  dogmatic 
approach.  Yet  during  months  spent  interviewing  high  government  officials 
I  began  to  recognize  certain  common  attitudes  that ,  had  evolved  from 
twenty  years  of  hard  work.  These  attitudes  focus  on  three  areas  of  primary 
concern  to  anyone  interested  in  rapid  social  evolution  that  is  both  efficient 
and  democratic.  They  might  be  called  the  principles  of  the  quiet  revolu- 
tion. They  are  concerned  with  the  use  of  hope  as  an  ingredient  in  social 
change,  the  use  of  land  and  money,  and  the  maintenance  of  cultural  values. 
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Hope  as  a  Social  Force 

The  hope  that  a  better  life  is  at  hand  hes  behind  the  enthusiasm  of  such 
important  island  programs  as  community  education  and  self-help.  "Hope" 
is  a  word  often  used  by  public  officials,  who  recognize  it  as  an  essential 
ingredient  of  social  growth.  By  creating  it  in  what  seemed  a  hopeless  situa- 
tion, Mufioz-Marin  was  able  to  lead  his  party  to  their  initial  victory  in  1940. 

"We  generated  it,"  the  governor  recalled,  "by  letting  our  people  know 
that  we  sensed  their  real  problems,  and  then  by  proving  that  we  would  do 
what  we  said  we  would  about  solving  them.  Just  before  the  election,  party 
leaders  held  a  public  meeting  and  swore  to  pass  six  specific  laws.  We  put 
these  laws  through  within  three  weeks  after  winning  the  election.  Hope, 
and  her  companion  confidence,  arose  everywhere  on  the  island." 

From  this  beginning,  hope  was  sustained  by  setting  high  economic  goals 
coupled  with  immediate  measures  that  touched  people  directly,  slich  as  the 
redistribution  of  land  to  the  landless  agregados  and  the  building  of  Fomento 
factories  to  produce  construction  materials  and  consumer  goods.  Even 
though  these  programs  showed  little  progress  in  the  early  1940s,  they 
maintained  the  hope  and  confidence  that  the  goals  would  ultimately  be 
reached.  In  time,  hope  began  to  be  considered  what  Secretary  of  State  , 
Sanchez  Vilella  terms  "a  credit  with  the  people  that  we  can  draw  upon  in 
our  work." 

Another  key  factor  that  keeps  hope  an  active  part  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
social  climate  has  been  the  honest  and  continual  self-analysis  of  govern- 
ment programs.  Few  public  documents  have  been  as  candidly  critical  of 
errors  as  those  published  by  the  Planning  Board  and  Fomento  about  their 
own  affairs.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  self-criticism  is  heated  public 
debate.  But  regardless  of  the  course  of  the  debate,  behind  it  is  always  the 
hope  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  errors,  and  no  reason  for  camouflage  or 
dishonesty. 

"I  have  always  insisted  that  critical  self-analysis  is  imperative  in  govern- 
ment," Mufioz  says.  "We  cannot  afford  to  become  prisoners  of  our  own 
style.  With  an  artist,  style  allows  him  to  express  himself,  to  communicate. 
With  a  government,  style  encases  and  restricts  freedom  of  action,  the  very 
action  that  should  cause  change." 

The  Use  of  Land  and  Money 

Since  1900,  a  law  has  existed  that  limits  corporate  land  holdings  on  the 
island  to  500  acres.  This  law  was  not  enforced  for  forty  years,  and  during 
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this  time  large  corporate  sugar  plantations  grew  up  surrounded  by  spheres 
of  political  control.  In  the  thirties,  when  poverty  and  starvation  stalked 
the  island,  this  became  an  explosive  issue,  and  by  1939  it  became  a  critical 
element  of  the  young  Popular  Democratic  Party  slogan,  "Bread,  Land,  and 
Liberty."  But  when  expropriation  began  after  the  election,  no  shots  were 
fired,  nor,  in  fact,  were  the  large  estates  completely  liquidated.  The  new 
government  had  an  approach  that  was  far  more  practical  than  complete 
expropriation.  It  avoided  chaos  by  buying  only  enough  land  to  break  the 
political  power  of  the  corporations  and  provide  plots  for  the  agregados. 
The  total  effect,  twenty  years  later,  has  been  the  relocation  of  about  one- 
quarter  million  families  on  their  own  land,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
sugar  economy  in  holdings  large  enough  to  allow  continued  mass  produc- 
tion of  the  crop. 

This  avoidance  of  a  flatly  dogmatic  approach  to  the  use  of  land  also 
applies  to  capital.  After  the  mid- 1940s  there  was  a  growing  realization  that 
the  island  could  not  expand  simply  by  redistributing  its  own  meager  re- 
sources. So  the  government  turned  the  tables  on  industry  and  became  a 
leader  in  developing  private  enterprise.  The  problem  was  to  attract  outside 
capital  and  its  technical  know-how  without  the  possibility  of  being  gobbled 
up  by  it. 

"We  did  this,"  Munoz  said,  "by  making  it  clear  that  we  recognized  the 
rights  of  investors  and  by  dealing  with  them  openly  and  honestly.  At  the 
same  time,  we  made  it  clear  that  both  government  and  capital  were  serv- 
ants of  the  people  and  their  economy.  Before  investors  moved  in,  they  knew 
that  if  we  thought  the  state  could  have  done  the  job,  we  would  have  done 
it." 

Along  with  these  ground  rules  for  business  fair  play,  there  were  other 
safeguards  to  prevent  incoming  capital  from  altering  or  corrupting  govern- 
ment policy.  Benefits  for  new  business,  such  as  the  ten-year  tax  exemption, 
were  clearly  prescribed  by  law.  Either  business  met  specific  standards  or  it 
did  not  receive  the  benefits.  Also,  the  utilities  and  organizations  that  in- 
coming capital  had  to  deal  with  were  all  government-owned  and  beyond 
private  manipulation. 

Protected  in  this  way,  the  government  was  able  to  use  its  limited  funds 
as  a  catalyst  to  spur  private  investment  in  the  growing  economy.  In  order 
to  get  maximum  leverage  out  of  public  money,  it  often  applied  a  cost-benefit 
analysis,  gauging  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  a  project  against  the 
amount  it  returned  to  the  economy.  In  the  Fomento  program,  salesmen 
were  sent  abroad  to  attract  investors;  plants,  advisers,  and  trained  person- 
nel were  provided  for  newcomers.  Today  every  dollar  spent  by  Fomento 
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returns  fifty  dollars  to  the  island's  economy,  ample  proof  that  It  pays  to 
avoid  any  dogmatic  approach  to  the  use  of  money. 

Culture  and  Economic  Growth 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  rapid  economic  expansion  is  its  tendency  to 
inundate  the  culture  of  a  former  less  strident  era.  Within  a  few  decades  it 
can  drown  the  arts  of  living  that  have  taken  centuries  to  evolve.  The  roots 
of  Puerto  Rican  culture  extend  deep  into  her  Spanish  heritage  and  into  her 
more  recent  concern  for  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  individual  islander.  As 
economic  growth  gathered  speed  in  the  1950s,  it  produced  some  bitter  taste 
for  those  whose  inheritance  had  led  them  to  savor  the  flavors  of  life.  It 
also  provoked  concern  among  hard-headed  economists  whose  purely  eco- 
nomic objectives  always  centered  on  individual  welfare.  (No  other  country 
except  Israel,  for  example,  had  made  its  prime  economic  target  the  raising 
of  minimum  per-capita  income,  avoiding  the  panacea  of  averages  in  favor 
of  directing  help  to  individuals  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder. ) 

These  two  influences  merged  into  an  attitude  of  poetic  pragmatism  that 
resulted  in  building  cultural  values  directly  into  government  planning  and 
action.  It  was  called  Operation  Serenity,  a  fitting  counterpart  to  former 
Operations  Bootstrap  and  Commonwealth.  Governor  Murioz  must  be  con- 
sidered responsible  for  formulating  the  idea.  In  1955,  he  called  for  "an 
attempt  to  give  to  economic  effort  and  political  freedom  objectives  that 
can  commend  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  man  in  its  function  as  leader  of — 
rather  than  servant  to — the  economic  processes."  Later,  in  a  less  formal 
and  more  poetic  mood,  the  governor  summed  up  Serenity  with  the  state- 
ment, "We  are  trying  to  develop  the  art  of  being  wide  awake  without 
contracting  insomnia." 

This  meant  creating  the  Institute  of  Culture  to  inquire  into  the  island's 
cultural  inheritance  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  her  past  and  present  arts. 
The  Committee  on  Human  Resources,  composed  of  Cabinet  members  and 
advisers,  was  formed  to  evaluate  social  trends;  ideas  about  Serenity  perco- 
lated down  through  the  working  departments  of  the  government.  Programs 
were  no  longer  planned  by  dollars  and  cents  alone,  they  were  mellowed 
by  social  and  human  considerations.  The  cost-benefit  approach  was  ex- 
panded to  include  social  benefits  as  well.  There  were  signs  that  cultural  and 
economic  advancement  could  be  made  to  go  hand  in  hand.  In  education, 
for  example,  it  became  clear  that  a  better-informed  and  better-trained 
public  was  also  a  good  economic  investment. 

Although  Operation  Serenity  is  still  in  its  incubation  stage,  there  are 
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signs  that  it  is  shedding  its  protective  shell  of  theory  and  emerging  to 
pursue  a  full-fledged  role  in  the  island's  future.  Guidelines  are  being  erected 
to  keep  the  commercial  mainstream  from  flooding  the  island  with  such 
debris  as  second-rate  housing  around  congested  urban  centers.  In  1961 
the  Planning  Board  suspended  building  licenses  for  private  housing  de- 
velopments around  San  Juan  because  they  lacked  many  facilities  new 
communities  should  have,  and  because  the  rush  for  land  and  new  homes 
was  playing  into  the  hands  of  real-estate  speculators.  The  Board  moved  to 
set  requirements  for  these  new  communities  that  would  revive  the  old 
town-plaza  concept.  Specifically,  it  required  the  new  developments  to  in- 
clude centers  with  parks,  schools,  and  shopping  facilities.  It  required 
parking  areas  and  streets  that  were  not  thoroughfares  as  a  protection  for 
the  children.  In  short,  it  put  the  needs  of  the  families  who  would  buy  the 
homes  above  reckless  economic  expansion  of  the  area.  This  is  Serenity  in 
action. 

Governor  Mufioz  put  it  clearly  when  he  said,  "The  aim  of  Operation 
Serenity  is  to  remind  us  that  man  is  man  and  not  just  a  consumer.  It  is  the 
process  of  making  the  whole  community  conscious  that  economics  is  not 
an  end  in  itself  but  a  means  to  a  better  Life." 
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Notes  on  the 
Photographs 


1 .  Print  from  Third  Book  of  America,  Caribes  by  Theodore  de  Bry,  Frank- 
fort, 1593. 

2.  Print  of  San  Juan  harbor  entrance,  Peter  Schenk,  London,  1671. 

3.  An  old  map  showing  Puerto  Rico's  key  position  at  the  gateway  to  the 
Caribbean. 

4.  A  bartizan  in  El  Morro  overlooking  approaches  to  the  harbor. 

5.  El  Morro  from  across  the  harbor  entrance  to  Boca  Vieja. 

6.  Coral  caves  carved  by  the  sea  on  the  north  coast  near  Arecibo. 

7.  Coconut-husk  mask  of  the  sort  still  being  made  at  Loiza  Aldea  on  the 
north  coast  east  of  San  Juan. 

8.  Plaza  at  the  end  of  Cristo  Street,  behind  La  Fortaleza,  in  Old  San  Juan. 

9.  Re-creating  historical  seal  at  the  Institute  of  Culture  workshops.  Old 
San  Juan. 

1 0.  Crucifixion  sculpture  in  San  Jose  Church,  Old  San  Juan. 

1 1 .  Statue  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  San  Jose  Plaza,  Old  San  Juan. 

12.  Designing  modern  stained-glass  window  at  the  Institute  of  Culture 
workshops.  Old  San  Juan. 

13.  Restoration  of  an  old  Spanish  residence  in  Old  San  Juan. 

1 4.  Shop  on  Cristo  Street  converted  from  an  old  residence. 

15.  Campeche  Gallery,  an  artist's  cooperative  in  Old  San  Juan. 
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16.  El  Convento,  a  luxury  hotel,  formerly  a  convent,  in  Old  San  Juan. 

17.  A  bundle  of  freshly  cut  sugar  cane  almost  obscures  Its  carrier,  near 
Ponce. 

1 8.  Sugar-cane  harvest  near  Ponce. 

19.  Barranquitas,  a  town  in  the  central  mountains  lying  about  halfway 
between  San  Juan  and  Ponce. 

20.  Fronds  of  the  banana  palm,  Central  Mountains. 

21.  Foliage  of  the  flamboyant  tree.  Central  Mountains. 

22.  Tobacco-drying  barn  in  the  mountains  near  Barranquitas. 

23.  Cultivating  young  tobacco  plants  under  a  gauze  canopy  near  Barran- 
quitas. 

24.  The  plaza  from  the  balcony  of  the  mayor's  office  at  Barranquitas.  As 
usual  in  Puerto  Rican  towns,  the  church  stands  across  the  plaza  from 
the  mayor's  office. 

25.  The  chicken-seller  makes  a  door-to-door  display  of  the  favorite  in- 
gredient used  in  a  popular  dish,  arroz  con  polio. 

26.  Store  construction  near  the  plaza. 

27.  Mother  and  child  wait  for  other  passengers  to  fill  up  a  publico,  a 
privately  owned  taxi,  that  offers  transportation  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other. 

28.  Dominoes  are  a  popular  excuse  to  get  together  and  pass  the  time. 

29.  An  Easter  procession  passes  the  plaza  and  floods  through  the  town. 

30-31.  Barranquitas  High  School.  Attendance  is  compulsory  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen  in  Puerto  Rico.  All  those  who  are  eligible  in  Barranquitas 
municipality  are  attending  school. 
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32.  An  exterior  view  of  the  high  school. 

33.  The  plaza,  after  school  is  out,  offers  an  open  meeting  place  for  the 
youngsters. 

34.  Children  making  a  carrito,  with  a  completed  one  in  the  background. 
These  ingenious  little  wagons,  plus  the  wiry  muscles  of  their  small 
entrepreneurs,  haul  anything  that  will  fit  into  them  up  and  down  the 
hilly  streets  of  town. 

35.  A  jibaro  whets  his  machete  on  a  concrete  conduit. 

36.  A  rock-cracking  jibaro  takes  a  rest  after  reducing  a  boulder  to  manage- 
able size.  He  is  one  of  a  crew  widening  a  main  road  through  town. 

37.  Testing  the  temperature  and  taste  of  water  from  a  new  well. 

38.  Discussing  how  much  the  well's  flow  of  eighteen  gallons  per  minute 
will  mean  to  the  town. 

39.  A  team  of  jibaros  mixing  and  pouring  concrete  walls  for  a  new  house 
in  their  self-help  program.  The  old  wooden  house  and  its  family  are  in 
the  background. 

40.  Over  5300  children  are  enrolled  in  the  Barranquitas  municipality, 
many  of  them  commuting  by  foot  and  school  bus  to  the  town's 
classrooms. 

41.  The  jibaro  knows  how  to  work  hard  during  the  day,  and  his  Indian, 
Negro,  and  Spanish  inheritance  grace  him  with  an  ability  to  relax 
when  his  work  is  done. 

42.  In  a  remote  part  of  the  Central  Mountains,  a  housewife  waits  for  her 
water-pail  to  fill  from  a  pipe  connected  with  one  of  the  many  aqueducts 
built  by  the  Water  Authority. 

43.  A  view  of  the  lovely  mountains  north  of  Arecibo.  The  lake  in  the  fore- 
ground is  formed  by  a  dam,  providing  water  and  power  for  the  area. 
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44.  Eliseo  Castillo. 

45.  A  boy  directs  Eliseo's  loudspeaker  across  a  valley  north  of  Carolina,  as 
he  announces  his  evening  meeting. 

46.  Eliseo  talks  with  his  neighbors,  the  vecinos,  as  they  gather  around  his 
jeep. 

47.  Eliseo  often  leaves  his  jeep  to  walk  off  the  road  for  informal  front- 
porch  discussions  with  his  vecinos. 

48.  He  is  often  invited  inside  the  simple,  spotless  homes. 

49.  When  Eliseo  meets  occasional  opposition  from  people  who  feel  his 
meetings  do  not  serve  their  own  purposes,  he  listens  at  length  and 
answers  with  humor. 

50.  The  loudspeaker  announcement  of  the  evening  first  brings  out  the 
teen-agers,  who  like  to  put  on  a  small  amateur  show  before  the  micro- 
phone. Later,  the  adults  come  with  their  children,  and  the  business  of 
the  evening  begins.  At  Palmasola  and  Canovana. 

51.  Giant  bursts  of  bamboo  arch  over  the  rain-forests  in  many  parts  of  the 
island. 

52.  Cattle  grazing  on  the  foothills  near  Ponce. 

53.  Ornamental  plant  farm  near  Dorado. 

54.  Bringing  in  the  sugar  crop  by  oxen,  tractor,  and  manpower  on  the 
south  coast. 

55.  A  view  of  the  part  of  Lajas  Valley  not  yet  reached  by  the  irrigation 
project. 

56.  Main  canal  bringing  water  into  Lajas  Valley  from  mountain  dams  to 
the  north. 

57.  Modern  spray  methods  used  to  grow  fodder  for  the  valley's  cattle. 
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58.  A  farm  worker's  daughter  brings  him  lunch  and  a  bottle  of  chilled 
water  at  noon. 

59.  The  self-help  program  at  Barrio  Domingo  Ruiz,  near  Arecibo,  is  build- 
ing 31  homes.  Several  other  programs  have  already  been  completed  in 
this  barrio. 

60.  The  professional  carpenter,  hired  to  provide  technical  knowledge 
needed  for  the  project,  shaves  down  one  of  the  wooden  forms  used  in 
pouring  concrete  walls.  The  owner  of  the  house  being  worked  on 
is  expected  to  pass  out  cigarettes  and  coffee,  as  well  as  an  occasional 
bueno  when  the  job  is  well  done. 

61.  A  home  completed  in  one  of  the  barrio's  earlier  projects. 

62.  A  farmer  watering  young  plantings  near  Barceloneta. 

63.  Heavily  loaded  telephone  system  under  repairs  at  Ponce. 

64.  Playing  homemade  guitar  in  slum  section  at  Santurce. 

65.  New  housing  project  on  the  outskirts  of  San  Juan  near  Bayamon. 

66.  Slums  bordering  Martin  Pena  Canal  with  office  buildings  of  Santurce 
in  left  background. 

67.  Planting  hydroelectric  power  poles  by  helicopter.  This  method  avoids 
the  problems  of  hauling  poles  into  the  virtually  inaccessible  mountain 
areas  of  the  island. 

68.  Construction  of  San  Juan  Municipal  Stadium,  at  Rio  Piedras. 

69.  Housing  project  for  middle-income  families  near  Bayamon. 

70.  Atomic  power  plant  near  Aquadilla. 

71.  Commonwealth  Oil  Refinery  near  Guayanilla  (privately  owned).  The 
largest  business  on  the  island. 
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72.  Worker  carrying  iron  rods  used  to  reinforce  concrete  construction,  at 
Barranquitas. 

73.  Consolidated  Cigar  plant  at  Cayey  turns  out  a  million  cigars  per  day. 

74.  Sorting  out  finished  cigars  according  to  color.  Each  woman  sorts  out 
about  30,000  per  day. 

75.  Hand-packing  the  highest  grade  of  tuna  at  the  Starkist  plant,  in  Maya- 
giiez. 

76.  Unloading  tuna  coming  from  South  America  and  west  coast  of  Africa, 
at  the  Starkist  plant. 

77.  Workers  in  the  Fomento-built  plant  of  Euphonies,  Incorporated,  turn 
out  25,000  stereophonic  cartridges  for  phonographs.  Each  worker 
mounts  4000  diamond  needles  per  day.  The  plant  started  in  1959 
with  25  workers,  and  had  300  employed  in  1962. 

78.  Supermarket  and  bank,  Rio  Piedras.  Fountain  decor  by  Puerto  Rican 
sculptor. 

79.  Surf  crashes  over  the  coral  barrier  along  the  north  coast  near  Arecibo. 

80.  Caribe-Hilton  Hotel,  Old  San  Juan. 

81.  Hotel  Barranquitas,  high  in  the  hill  overlooking  town. 

82.  Site  of  the  new  Hotel  El  Conquistador  on  the  eastern  tip  of  the  island 
near  Fajardo,  looking  down  on  the  sleepy  fishing  harbor  of  Las 
Croabas. 

83.  The  many  beaches  on  the  island  are  the  scene  of  a  variety  of  activities 
and  inactivities. 

84.  Motorboating  at  dusk  in  Condado  Lagoon,  San  Juan. 

85.  Sunset  at  the  beach  on  the  road  to  Loiza  Aldea,  east  of  San  Juan. 
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86.  Tents  house  hurricane  refugees  near  San  Lorenzo  while  the  skeleton 
of  their  new  housing  project  rises  in  the  background. 

87.  At  San  Lorenzo,  the  casa  techos  go  up  and  refugees  begin  to  finish  the 
walls  and  interiors. 

88.  Rehabilitation  in  place.  A  man  builds  his  new  house  around  his  old  one. 

89.  Children  dance  by  themselves  and  under  instruction  as  part  of  the 
social  program  at  the  San  Jose  Housing  Project,  San  Juan.  Music  is 
written  especially  for  them,  and  costumes  are  made  at  home. 

90.  The  Health  Center  at  Guayamo.  Upper  respiratory  infections  are  the 
most  prevalent  problems  with  the  children. 

91.  Governor  Luis  Munoz-Marin,  the  architect  of  Puerto  Rico's  progress. 
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